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a EDITORIAL 


N the school-rooms of the future there 
should be emphasized two dramatic 
incidents of the past months illustra- 

tive of courage, of hardihood, of kindness, 
of service for others. They refute the oft 
expressed statement that today only 
money rules; 
that selfishness 
and greed pre- 
dominate. The scene of one of these inci- 
dents is the long and lonely white ex- 
panse leading from Seattle to Nome. The 
other scene is laid at a cave, in the moun- 
tains of Kentucky, in which the explorer 
Floyd Collins lost his life. 

It is doubtful if there is revealed, in all 
the pages of history, a parallel of the real 
bravery shown by the driver of the dog 
team as he made his way across the track- 


MODERN HEROISM 


less snow to Nome, to carry relief to 
stricken humanity. And for true and un- 
selfish devotion, no case on record excels 
that of the men who for eighteen days 
went in and out of Sand Cave in their 


search for Floyd Collins. Warned by 
engineers and miners that every foot 
gained by them increased the danger from 
caving walls, the rescuers struggled on. 
When they found their progress entirely 
blocked, with unflinching courage and 
careless of personal safety if their friend 
and neighbor might still be found living, 
they began anew. And thus the work 
went on. 

Gunna Kasson and his dog team, led 
by the faithful Balto, reached Nome. The 
rescuers at Sand Cave, tireless, persistent, 
went forward to their task. Although 
they found Floyd Collins when too late, 
their efforts did not result in failure. Not 
soon should we forget the lessons of 
heroism and service for humanity and 


love for fellow man, as exemplified in 
that intrepid dash for Nome and the 
eighteen-day search underground for Col- 
lins the explorer. 

And during all the days of the Nome 
dash and the dramatic events in Ken- 
tucky, the headlines in the daily papers 
were eagerly scanned for the “last min- 
ute” news. Reporters, news gatherers, 
feature writers, editors, laid aside the 
sensational story of murder and arson 
and robbery and scandal. Nothing ex- 
ceeded in human interest the news from 
the far north or from the Kentucky hills. 
“Have the dogs reached Nome?” “Have 
they found Floyd Collins?” These were 
the questions each man, asked his neigh- 
bor. The petty and sordid happenings of 
the day, the scandal and criticism were 
forgotten. A current of sympathy went 
out from every true man and woman to 
those in trouble and distress, and brought 
the whole people into a closer and better 
fellowship. 

Heroism of Peace 

Why seek through military history for 
deeds of valor? It does not take a war 
to develop heroism. - An adopted child 
of twelve years in Minnesota, lonesome 
and unhappy, taunted by a chum, com- 
mitted suicide the other day. Bring be- 
fore boys and girls in school the lesson of 
Nome and of the Cave in Kentucky. 
Herein lie such incentives for good citi- 
zenship chosen from the actual life of the 
day as to turn the taunt to lovable com- 
panionship. A San Francisco boy, large 
for his years, and derided by classmates 
because of ill-fitting clothes, took his own 
life by hanging. The lessons of the frozen 
North and the 18-day search for an im- 
prisoned companion should aid im giving 
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right points-of-view to this boy’s class- 
mates, and the changing of scorn to sym- 
pathy. 

A prominent business-man of the com- 
munity finds it whispered on the street 
that he is dishonest in his dealings. There 
are veiled remarks in effect that investi- 
gation would reveal circumstances of an 
even more damaging nature. Botli busi- 
ness and character have been assailed by 
a selfish and unscrupulous competitor. 
The lessons of service for others, of un- 
selfishness, of devotion, as exemplified in 
these incidents of modern heroism just 
recorded and made a part of the life of 
each boy in school would make impossible 
the injury to business and character of 
one citizen by another. 

The lesson from Nome and the one 
from the caves of Kentucky should, if 
fully appreciated and applied, tend toward 
the elimination of selfishness and intoler- 
ance and bigotry and make for sympathy 
and fellowship and service for humanity. 

—A.H.C. 


DWIN R. SNYDER: 

Few men in public life have been 
as universally loved and admired as 
was Edwin R. Snyder. His death recently 
at San Jose, where he was successfully 
serving as president of the State Teach- 
ers College, was 
the cause for 
sincere and uni- 
versal regret on 
the part of thousands of men and women 

throughout the State of California. 

Dr. Snyder was best known for his 
work as Commissioner of Vocational Edu- 
cation in California. When in 1913, the 
reorganization of the State Board of Edu- 
cation was brought about, and Will C. 
Wood became Commissioner of Secon- 
dary Schools. and .Dr. Margaret Mc- 
Naught, Commissioner of Elementary 
Schools, it was E. R. Snyder who was 
chosen to organize the State’s vocational 


THREE GREAT 
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work. This he did with great wisdom and 
vision. He brought the Department to a 
standard second to none in the country. 
The results of his work will be felt for 
years to come. 

On the appointment of Dr. W. W. 
Kemp to the directorship of the School 
of Education of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Dr. Snyder succeeded to the presi- 
dency at San Jose. He was especially 
well prepared for the field of teacher train- 
ing, in former years having been con- 
nected with the old San Jose Normal 
School. 


Other positions of prominence held by 
Dr. Snyder: in charge of industrial work 
in the schools of Alameda; assistant 
superintendent of the Fresno schools; 
and superintendent of the Santa Barbara 
Schools, from which latter position he 
was chosen as Commissioner of Voca- 
tional Education for California. 

Dr. Snyder was a thorough student of 
education, a highly successful teacher and 
an executive of marked ability. He was 
firm and courageous when need required, 
but was calm and considerate of others. 
Rare indeed was it that we heard him 
speak slightingly or disparagingly of any 
one. He usually spoke in praise or not 
at all. His word was as good as his 
bond. He was never too busy to pause 
and get the other person’s point of view. 
Herein lay one of his marks of greatness. 
He was mobile and flexible in his think- 
ing and kept his mind receptive to new 
truth. His memory and work will long 
remain as a rich and enlightening inheri- 
tance. 

Charles H. Keyes: 


Among the prominent California edu- 
cators of a quarter century ago the name 
of Charles H. Keyes is writ large. His 


death in New York only the other. day, 


leads many to recall his wonderful per- 
sonality, genial disposition and marked 
executive ability. At the time of his death 
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he was president of the Skidmore School 
of Arts, at Saratoga Springs, one of the 
outstanding schools for girls in the coun- 
try. During the last decade or more of 
Dr. Keyes’ presidency of Skidmore, the 
school has achieved national prominence. 

Charles H. Keyes, in the years pre- 
ceding 1892, was connected with the 
schools of Riverside. He came to Pasa- 
dena to organize and become the first 
president of Throop Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, now the California Institute of 
Technology. It was largely through his 
vision and professional outlook that there 
was established at Throop Institute the 
first department west of Chicago and St. 
Louis for the training of men and women 
for the teaching of the industrial arts, 
manual training, home economics and fine 
arts. 


Dr. Keyes was one of the leaders in 
the reorganization of the California 
Teachers’ Association. He was president 
of the State Association, at one time. 
He was for years an outstanding figure 
in the N. E. A. and served as member of 
the executive committee, a member of 
the National Council of Education, and 
president of that body for three years. 
Few men more than Charles H. Keyes 
have helped shape the educational poli- 
cies of the nation. 

Norman Bridge: 


During the entire time that the pres- 
ent writer was connected with Throop 
Polytechnic Institute, a period of 13 years 
duration, Dr. Norman Bridge was presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees. His death 
removes one of the most prominent phy- 
sicians in the country and a man who, 
during his entire life, was keenly inter- 


ested in forwarding education. 
Dr. Bridge who for years was a resi- 


dent of Pasadena has-more recently ‘held 
his residence in Chicago. He has contri- 
buted from his large financial means to 
‘Throop. Polytechnic Institiite and ‘to the 


California Institute of Technology and 
endowed the Norman Bridge Laboratory. 
Among the legacies left by him, aggre- 
gating eight million dollars, is a large 
sum to eventually go to the University of 
Southern California. Other Southern 


California institutions are to profit like- 
wise by his benefactions. 


—A.H.C. 

California is the Land of the Pioneers. 
The spirit of the Argonauts is still lusty! 
In many domains of the human spirit, Cali- 

fornia has blazed 
RADIO IN CALI- bright trails, while 
FORNIA SCHOOLS older states pro- 
crastinate and fal- 

ter. She builds dream cities in the desert, 
and steers glaciers into her power plants. 
Her’s is the heart of the Pioneer. 

Recently radio has become a recognized, 
official feature of the California program 
of education. The State office, the cities, 
and many rural communities, have enthus- 
iastically sponsored and developed excel- 
lent radio schools, Education by radio is 
a reality in California. School music, Cali- 
fornia history, and world geography are the 
subjects of regular courses. For example, 
the State Commissioner of Elementary 
Schools, Mrs. Grace C. Stanley, some 
months ago issued a statement on radio 
lessons in geography, which was in part as. 
follows: 

“The rivers which will be studied 
by radio this year are the Mississippi, 
Missouri, Hudson, Colorado, Columbia, 
Sacramento, St. Lawrence, Yukon, 
Amazon, Orinoco, La Platte, Ganges, 
Congo, Nile, Euphrates, Danube, Rhine, 
Rhone, Volga, Thames, Yang-Tse- 
Kiang,—all of-them rich in history. 
* * * Lessons should be prepared 
and submitted to supervisors or super- 
_intendents; who will then select the 
best.of those presented to be filed with 
the commissioner of elementary schools. 
The best.lesgons, will. then be broad- 
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casted to the children of the state by 
someone who has a good carrying voice. 
In this way it will be possible to make 
available for every child, no matter how 
remote he may be, the work of the best 
teachers which the state can afford.” 
Complete programs have been sent out to 
the superintendents and to the teachers 
through the educational journals, so that 
the schools may be prepared in advance for 
the lessons and talks to be given. The 
work given is interesting and simple enough 
so that practically all children can enjoy 
listening to the radio, and, at the same time, 
suggestive enough for work to occupy the 
most talented children. California children 
are bathed in sunlight and educated by 
radio! 


—V.MacC. 
Ve Stet the junior high school 


was a hope, a vision, a new name. 
Today it is a splendid working real- 
ity, throbbing with life and vigor, in a 
hundred California communities, and in 
many cities throughout the nation. 
In the old days the 
THE JUNIOR seventh and eighth 
HIGH SCHOOL grades were used 
(for the precious few 
children who had survived the thin liter- 
ary pabulum of earlier years), largely for 
dreary, illimitable, and stupefyingly ‘dis- 
mal “reviews.” The pupil was supposed 
to “review” all that he had learned from 
grades one to six, and then “finish school,” 
—a reviewed and perfect product. This 
old regime was largely responsible for 
great numbers of elementary pupils who 
“dropped out” during the last two years 
of school. They couldn’t stand the “re- 
views.” Neither would we! 


The junior high school has entirely 
transformed this period in the life of the 


pupil. Today it is rich, vigorous, pur- 
poseful, creative, directed. It links to- 
gether, naturally and effectively, the 


lower grades on the one hand, with the 
senior high school on the other. 
—V. MacC. 
HE school people of California have 
rejoiced in the news that State Su- 
perintendent Will C. Wood has de- 
cided to remain in California. On March 
14, Mr. Wood re- 
leased to the press 
the following state- 


WILL C. WOOD 


ment: 
“T have definitely decided to remain 
in California as superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. Last night I wired 


Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania, that 
I would give no further consideration to 
the proposition to come to Pennsylvania. 
My reason for the action is twofold. 


First, the Pennsylvania situation is 
complicated by a breach between the 
governor and the school leaders. I 
doubt whether it would be possible for 
me to heal this breach,—thus enabling 
me to put over a constructive program 
of education. In the second place, the 
school situation here in California is 
such that I feel that I should not leave 
it at the present. Evidences multiply 
that the forces of reaction, anxious to 
attack the educational program for 
which I have stood during the last 
eleven years, are awaiting my resigna- 
tion with intent to undo so much of the 
achievement of California in school af- 
fairs as they can. I shall not quit my 
office with snipers in the rear.” 

The progressive school forces of this 
great Commonwealth, the parent-teacher 
associations, the women’s clubs and 
leagues, and all societies interested in the 
public schools, are actively aware of “the 
forces of reaction” and the “snipers in the 
rear.” It is with satisfaction that all per- 
sons, who have at heart the real welfare of 
California’s boys and girls and school chil- 
dren, learn that a great educational leader, 
of national repute, is to remain among 
them. —A. H.C. 
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HE Cincinnati meeting, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, was a 
great success. President William 


McAndrew had given unstintingly of his 
time during the year to the preparation of 
a program of real value and significance. 


Executive 
Secretary 


Shankland 
of the Depart- 
ment 


DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE 
N. E. A. 

made 
plans involving even the most minute de- 
tails looking toward the comfort and con- 
venience of the members. From the open- 
ing session to the close a high-water-mark 
in interest was maintained. The speakers 
were well-prepared and for the most part 
kept well within the time limits. The 
topics discussed were the best that could 
be chosen. Those who went to the meet- 
ing returned with a feeling that they had 
been well repaid for the time and money 
spent. 

In contrast to the situation a few years 
past, California this year sent a splendid 
delegation to the meeting. At the Cali- 
fornia breakfast on the morning of Feb- 
ruary 24 there were seated at table 67 
men and women including a few one-time 
There were also seated 
Miss Olive Jones, past president N. E. A.; 
Alvin E. Pope, former director of educa- 


Californians. 


tion at the Panama Pacific Exposition; 
Dr. J. M. Rhodes, former superintendent 
of Pasadena; Secretary S. D. Shankland, 
Dr. George D. Stringer, Dr. A. E. Win- 
ship. 

The fact that Superintendent J. M. 
Gwinn of San Francisco was not elected 
president of the Department for the com- 
ing year is no reflection. The only other 
candidate for the position was Frank W. 
Ballou, Superintendent of Schools, Wash- 


ington, D. C. Dr. Ballou is one of the 
outstanding superintendents in the na- 
tion. He is well and favorably known, 
especially just now, as he was chairman 
of the local committee at Washington last 
year when the N. E. A. was entertained 
so royally. More than that, Dr. Ballou 
is a former teacher in the schools of Cin- 
cinnati. 


It is to be hoped that all superintend- 
ents and others who attended this great 
meeting will make such reports to those 
of their associates who were unable to 
attend as to carry over to them the im- 
portant messages delivered by the vari- 
ous speakers. This meeting is becoming 
a real clearing-house for all matters per- 
taining to educational organization and 
administration, the curriculum, and the 
development of educational theory. 

Some years ago it was seen that the 
growth of the N. E. A. was such as to 
make necessary a reorganization on the 
delegate plan. The Department of Super- 
intendence is now so large that it is well- 
nigh impossible for any city to handle 
the meeting. The question is a serious 
one as to whether as the Department 
grows it will not be necessary to devise 
some plan similar to that in force in the 
N. E. A. In any case and under present 
conditions we are persuaded that the 
proper place for the holding of the meet- 
ing each February is in Chicago. We 
have only words of praise for the manner 
in which other cities Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Atlantic City, take care of the con- 
vention. But Chicago is more central. 
With the meeting held there it is unneces- 
sary for those who come from the West 
to spend an extra night or day in trave! 
or to change trains. Then too in Chicago, 
it is possible to hold all the meetings 
under one roof. We believe such decision 
on the part of the officers would be wel! 
received. cA. H.C. 
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THE VISITING TEACHER 
ELIZABETH McMECHEN 
Berkeley, California 


felt by educators which led to the estab- 

lishment of better health facilities with- 
in the school, to more enlightened attendance 
departments, and to special equipment for 
training the physically and mentally handi- 
capped, has produced also the new type of 
worker known as the visiting teacher. Vari- 
ous organizations for child welfare early wel- 
comed this new worker, while today the wide 
interest in mental hygiene enhances her im- 
portance in the eyes of the general public. 

Beginning in 1906, simultaneously in Hart- 
ford, in Boston, and in New York, the move- 
ment has spread south and west, gaining 
strength until it is now no longer regarded 
in the light of an experiment but has come 
to be considered an integral part of many pro- 
gressive school systems. _ 

Its sponsors in those early days were moved 
by the conviction that if there existed a per- 
son who could go back and forth between 
home and school, interpreting each to the 
other, and insuring mutual understanding of 
the child’s difficulties and mutual aid in solv- 
ing those difficulties, many children would be 
prevented from coming to the juvenile court, 
and many more children would be prevented 
from leaving school as failures, already bear- 
ing the stigma of defeat. 


Ti increased sense of responsibility 


Quickly Recognized 


Financed at first by, private agencies, the 
work was quickly taken over by school boards. 
In New York, the Public Education Associa- 
tion, which has furthered so many fine educa- 
tional movements, at once became responsible 
for the experiment. It was due to the able 
efforts of this organization that the meaning 
and importance of the work became known 
to other communit’es, which began to demand 
for themselves the service of this person ex- 
perienced in teaching and trained also to 
modern social service. 

In 1921, there became available a fund, 
known as the Commonwealth Fund for the Pre- 
vention of Delinquency, which undertook as 
part of its program a visiting teacher demon- 
stration whereby thirty visiting teachers have 
been placed in as many communities in co- 
operation with school boards for a three-year 
Period. The National Committee on Visiting 
Teachers affiliated with the Public Education 


Association technically supervises this demon- 
stration. 


Berkeley and San Diego 


California has two of these 30 visiting 
teachers, one at San Diego and one at Berk- 
eley. In San Diego, the visiting teacher is 
confronted with the special problems arising 
from nearness to the border, with the lure of 
the land beyond, from the large Mexican popu- 
lation, and from the presence of a naval base. 
In Berkeley, on the contrary, there appear 
none of these specific problems of location or 
population. In this typical high-class native 
American educational center, a_ visiting 
teacher study is worth-while. The type of 
community and freedom from special prob- 
lems gives opportunity to judge of its im- 
portance in a school system already provided 
with unusual facilities in health and in train- 
ing for the handicapped. In both these cities 
a group of two or three schools has been se- 
lected for intensive work during the period 
of demonstration. 

It is in the large group of the so-called nor- 
mal that the visiting teacher everywhere finds 
most of her cases. In any such group, de- 
spite improved curricula, method, and train- 
ing for teachers, is to be found the child who 
is timid, self-conscious, idle, irritable, fearful, 
unhappy, or in almost any other phase of 
maladjustment. 


Social Wreckage 


It is to the schoolroom that we must turn 
for the detection of those first manifestations 
of inabilities, instabilities, and dissatisfactions 
that mark the individual for later social 
wreckage. If we could read the records of any 
welfare agency, if we could have the names 
registered there, and could read their life his- 
tories, there is no doubt that in the large ma- 
jority of cases, the first sign of inability to 
become an efficient member of the social group. 
appeared in the schoolroom. Some day, a stern 
society, viewing its social wrecks, will turn 
accusingly to the school and demand, “Why- 
did you not prevent this? You who met these 
individuals in their early plastic years, you 
who could so easily read the signs of danger- 
ahead, you whose business it is to modify, to. 
guide, to avert the storm of self-destruction, 
born of heredity, born of environment, born of~ 
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lack of understanding, born of unfaith, born 
of a false and improper training?” 

All of the numerous things that the visiting 
teacher does in her effort toward readjust- 
ment may, roughly speaking, be placed under 
three heads. She becomes an intimate friend 
of the child himself, probing into his likes and 
dislikes, his interests and ambitions; she be- 
comes an friendly visitor in the home, discov- 
ering its limitations and its handicaps, its ad- 
vantages and potentialities; she brings to the 
classroom teacher a new interpretation of her 
child, seen in the light of family situations or 
of outside forces leading to his maladjustment. 
She cooperates closely with all school depart- 
ments and with outside agencies, drawing upon 
the facilities within the school system or turn- 
ing to welfare agencies, health centers, or 
recreational organizations as need may arise. 
While her attention is centered upon the child, 
the entire family necessarily becomes part of 
her concern. Mothers come for advice about 
other children and often about other personal 
family matters. 

Some Specimens 

Cases of any visiting teacher include John, 
who is restless and over-age; Susan, who longs 
for pretty clothes, cheap jewelry, rouge, and 


late parties, in opposition to the dreariness of 
home, where may be poverty, many children, 
and a tuberculous mother; Fred, mentally 
normal, but a failure in first grade, a repeater, 
a failure, until he becomes first discouraged, 
then indifferent, then antagonistic, establish- 
ing for himself the reputation of being a “bad 
boy,” which pursues him forevermore; excess 
ively shy Janes, who comes to be considered 
stupid and who lives up to her reputation of 
not being able to learn; Jake, from the broken 
home, whose mother works, coming home, 
tired and querulous, and arising to begin her 
new day and Jake’s with bitterness. So on, 
through all the long list of causes that dis. 
play themselves in the classroom as unpleas. 
ant or dangerous symptoms, bringing annoy- 
ance and worry to the teacher, many times 
already overburdened, and certainly without 
time to visit homes or to make adjustments 
outside the schoolroom which might bear 
wholesome fruit within. 

It is precisely to help the school meet its 
responsibilities to the child who comes from 
his home with fundamental patterns falsely 
laid or who finds within the school itself an 
obstacle to success that the visiting teacher 
exists. 


SOME PROBLEMS IN PART-TIME EDUCATION 
J. E. CARPENTER 
Principal, Part-time High School, Sacramento, California 


its wisdom in supplying comfortable and 

beautiful buildings for its schools. The 
United States, during 1924, spent more than all 
other countries together for new school build- 
ings. This is an evidence in part of the state 
of expansion of our population as compared 
with the stability of Old World populations, 
and in part is an evidence of the wealth of 
this country. The record is a remarkable one. 
Even more remarkable is the California record 
and the California standard of beautiful and 
commodious school buildings, in city and 
country alike. 

What is the case with the Part-time High 
School? Six years after the passage of the act 
establishing part-time schools, there is in Cali- 
fornia just one building adequately planned 
and built to house a part-time high school. 
In every other instance, so far as my know- 
ledge goes, the part-time work is being done 
in rented quarters; in remote corners or nooks 
of the full-time high school building; or in 
buildings outworn and discarded for other 
school purposes. 


ik UNITED STATES is remarkable for 


Fortunately the lack in buildings and equip- 
ment is not paralleled in the teaching staffs. 
Part-time education has attracted some of the 
most capable, broad minded, and benevolent 
teachers in the profession. Administrators say 
this, and some of the teachers may eventually 
be forced to plead guilty to the charge. 

Organized Play 

Another problem, common to part-time and 
full-time schools alike, is that of “self-expres- 
sion activities”. School people have come to 
recognize organized play, and particularly 
physical recreation, as an essential part of the 
training program for children and young people 
in full-time schools. Is it any less essential 
for the part-timer as an opportunity for self- 
expression, a means toward physical health, a 
deterrent against less wholesome methods of 
recreation, and above all as a means of incul- 
cating good and wholesome habits, than in the 
case of the full-time pupil? 

The time element of course sharply controls 
what can be done by the part-time high school 
in the way of physical recreation or athletic 
activities. I will propose two questions: 
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Is it wise to use any part of the four hours 
of required attendance in a program to corres- 
pond, in small degree, to the required physical 
education work and to some one or more of 
the extra-curricular activities common in full- 
time schools? 

Is it a better use of any such time and at- 
tention given to these activities, within or out- 
side the school day, to use it on athletic and 
dramatic activities rather than parties, dances, 
and like forms of entertainment? 


Peculiar Problems 

I have used two examples of problems which 
the part-time school has in common with full- 
time schools. Now for the problems peculiar 
to the part-time high school. Perhaps it will 
help me to tell you the problem, as I see it, 
if I refer to the purposes of full-time high 
schools. 

These purposes can be stated under three 
heads. First to train youths in the knowledge 
and skill necessary to make them seif-sustain- 
ing economically; that is, vocational educa- 
tion. Second, to equip certain youths with the 
necessary knowledge or mental agility, I am 
not sure which, to be allowed the privilege of 
studying further for various purposes in the 
colleges and universities. That is, the purpose 
of preparation to enter college. Third, to give 
to another group (and at the present time this 
is a larger group than I think most of us school 
people are often willing to let ourselves be- 
lieve), a taste from various crannies of Life’s 
wide storehouse of knowledge, which will be 
all that they will ever receive, in formal 
fashion, of what we commonly refer to as “a 
liberal education”. 

There appear two distinguishing characteris- 
tics of part-time students. Normally they have 
either left the full-time school voluntarily, or 
are employed, or both. I repeat that these two 
are the typical characteristics of part-time 
students. These characteristics differentiate 
them essentially from full-time school stud- 
ents. I believe a diagnosis of the student with 
either or both of these characteristics will in- 
dicate a treatment very other than that we 
now give the full-timer. 

Certainly if he has left voluntarily and of no 
certain necessity the full-time schéol, with all 
its facilities, there is little hope that we can 
induce him to drink by leading him back to a 
smaller trough of the same kind of water he 
has just turned away from. If, on the other 
hand, he of necessity has left the full-time 
school for employment, which of the three pur- 


poses of a full-time school can you in any 
measure adequately meet or expect to get 
measurable success in attaining in less than 
20 per cent of the time the full-time school 
requires? 

Guidance 

The California Commissioner of Industrial 
and Vocational Education has made a state- 
ment and used a word which seems to me the 
key to the answer to this problem. That 
word is “guide” and the sentence in which it 
occurs is: “Part-time education is intended to 
guide young people during their critical years, 
that is, during the years between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen; to help them, under 
proper influence, to acquire right ideals and 
right habits.” 

The essential purpose of a part-time school 
is not to instruct, but to guide. Fact-know- 
ledge and skill are logical and reasonable aims 
of full-time education. Guidance is also an 
essential aim of all full-time education, as any 
full-time educator will aver. In part-time edu- 
cation on a four-hour-per-week basis, fact- 
knowledge and skill must be largely left out of 
the reckoning. Guidance is left as a primary 
purpose. 

Instruction in applied subjects, if given at 
all, can only aim to inspire and direct as be- 
tween various vocations. Instruction in related 
subjects should purpose to open the young 
employee’s eyes so that he can educate him- 
self on and off his daily task. Instruction in 
social subjects should purpose to open his 
eyes and mind to the problems of civic and 
social life so that he can pick his own way 
and assist others to pick their ways safely. 


Opportunity 

If he aims to instruct, that is, impart know- 
ledge and skill, the part-time school man will 
always be on the defensive against the ques- 
tion,—how can you do it in four hours per 
week when the other schools require twenty- 
five? If ‘he aims to guide out of idleness into 
employment; out of a blasé disrespect for auth- 
ority into civic responsibility and self con- 
trol; out of useless, harmful or debasing activi- 
ties, into wholesome, helpful use of leisure 
time; out of pettiriess, into the largest use of 
life possible to the youth; out of an easy Ccon- 
tentment with mediocrity into a reasonably 
divine state of discontent; then -he has every 
reason to be optimistic of the chances ‘of at- 
taining measurablé success in four hours ‘per 
week. 
“What ‘other’ agency has*the absolute ‘assur- 
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ance of not less than four hours per week of 
the time of so large a group of boys and girls 
during years when young people are quite re- 
sponsive to any influence exerted upon them? 
What would the Sunday Schools do,—or aim 
to do,—if they were granted, not one hour per 
week, as they have requested, but four of each 
youngster’s time? What would Boy Scout or 
Camp Fire Girl leaders do, if they were sudden- 
ly assured of four hours weekly or nearly a 
thousand boys and girls in Berkeley, the same 
number in Sacramento, a couple thousand in 


Oakland, three or four thousand in San Fran. 
cisco? What could a wise parent do with this 
much of his children’s time? 

The part-time school is a very live flesh and 
blood problem, made up of live boys and girls. 
It is a unique educational problem, involving 
real boys and girls, unique in some character. 
istics which differentiate them from full-time 
school boys and girls. It cannot be solved by 
a “scissors-and-paste” application of methods 
which tradition may have set down as theoret- 
ically adequate for any full-time school. 


ELIMINATING MUSIC FROM THE SCHOOLS 
| MRS. CARRIE P. TIMM 


Teacher of English, Sacramento High School 


College, San Francisco, expressed his 

conviction, in the last Sacramento 
County and City Institute, that the course of 
study is too long. Certain subjects should be 
eliminated, he claimed, one being music. He 
said that he trod upon educational toes, in 
making this assertion, as many learned people 
believe the study of music necessary. It is 
the opinion of the writer that the educational 
toes would not only be trod upon, but that they 
might become quite mangled; that blood 
poison might set in; that parts of the lower 
limbs of education might have to be ampu- 
tated; that the educational system. would be 
so crippled that it would have to drag itself 
along by artificial locomotion, or sit on the 
sidewalk and beg. 

Dr. Rypins says that only the most useful 
subjects should be selected, and that music 
is not one of these. Everyone agrees that the 
course of study is so dilated that it is on the 
verge of bursting, but, to make music one of 
the scapegoats will do more harm than good. 
It is desired to select the studies that have 
the most to do with the welfare of the child, 
physically, economically, and morally. Music 
is not so important to the majority, perhaps, 
as reading and arithmetic or some of the so- 
cial sciences. But it is necessary. All things 
that are necessary are not of equal importance. 

The study of music is absolutely useful. It 
helps in the physical development of the child. 
Singing <levelops the throat, the lungs, and 
makes a child get.into the.habit. of breathing 
properly. Children are taught to stand cor- 
rectly and not yell at the tops of their voices 
as they will if not trained in the right manner. 

It was said “Children will always sing even 


1D: STANLEY RYPINS, State Teachers’ 


if not taught in the schools.” This is a mis. 
taken idea. The majority of children and 
adults only sing according to the notes of a 
song. Perhaps they did not read the notes 
themselves but someone had to read them and 
learn them. Very few people sing correctly 
“by ear’, or have a true sense of pitch. Very 
scarce are those who have what is called “ab. 
solute” pitch. Singing has always been in the 
public schools. If singing were taken out of 
the public schools scarcely any child would 
learn to sing. Where would he learn? How 
many children does the reader know who 
take vocal lessons? These are too expensive 
for the average, being from four dollars a les- 
son up, by the best teachers. A few children 
get a little practice in singing at Sunday School 
once a week, but these are very few, and the 
songs there are not the ones of everyday. 

An example was given, by Dr. Rypins, of 
little children three and four years old singing 
grand opera in Italy, as they play around at 
home. That may be, but the ones who sang 
those songs in the first place had to be able 
to read the notes very carefully and correctly. 
The writer has watched Italian children learn- 
ing to sing, and also to play the violin, but 
it was noticed that these same children either 
depended upon the notes themselves or zot 
the songs from others who studied the notes. 
Some one, somewhere must have been able to 
read music in order to have kept the songs in 
their original state. 

Children today get the best musical train- 
ing.that has.ever existed.in the history of edu- 
cation. In the old-fashioned school only those 
children who seemed to have some ability were 
given much attention. If a child did not have 
much sense of pitch he was considered hope 
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less as he must have been born that way and 
could never be changed. Now the teachers 
train many such children to recognize differ- 
ences of tones and to reproduce these with 
their own voices. It gives them “sound con- 
sciousness” which helps in their physical and 
mental development. 

From an economic standpoint music is nec- 
essary. Many students get knowledge and 
skill by which they are enabled to earn money 
to pay for much of their education. Boys who 
play in orchestras get from six to eight dol- 
lars an evening. Of’ course all cannot have 
the opportunity of playing in an orchestra, but 
many can, and do. Others get inspiration from 
the music and their education is enriched by 
it. The ability to distinguish and classify 
sounds is cultivated. At a time in civilization 
when the five senses seem to be growing dull, 
anything which tends to improve our sense of 
hearing should be encouraged. This means 
greater efficiency from any economic stand- 
point. 

Music re-creates. All physiologists and psy- 
chologists agree to this. It gives an emotional 
outlet. The Salvation Army leader under- 
stands this when he gives the new convert a 
bass drum to beat. Music not only gives in- 
spiration but motivation. Recreation is a ne- 
cessity to which all members of society should 
contribute something. Those who contribute 
the highest and best are thought most worthy 
and get the most consideration. The Public 
School furnishes the best in vocal and instru- 
mental training. Otherwise the majority of 


children would only get the “coon shouting” 
from the cheap shows and nothing but the ex- 
aggerated jazz of the dance hall. Good music 
keeps children’s minds from dwelling upon un- 
wholesome thoughts. 


The complaint is made that there is not 
room in the curriculum for music. There is 
as much room for music as there is for sewing 
and cooking which could be taught at home 
without cost to the school. There is as much 
room for music as there is for drawing. How 
many children in the public school become 
artists? Not so many as become musicians. 
There is as much room for music as there..is 
for any manual training which could .be 
learned at home with less cost than music 
could be taught at home. These subjects are 


all important and have a place in every child’s 
education. 


Dr. Rypins said: ‘As Nero- fiddled, while 


Rome burned, so do the children of the public 


schools spend time on: music while civilization 
is dangerously suffering.” Now this compari- 
son is not quite applicable. Nero did not get 
his “Fiddling” from the public schools. If he 
had he might have played better! 

Civilization is in a weakened condition. It 
has been wounded deeply, and if not healed, 
eventually will bleed to death. Everything 
possible must be done, to get back to our na- 
tional ideals of Truth, Purity and Freedom. 
The elimination of Music will not help in this. 
Music is necessary to move the best education 
to its higher goal. It invigorates the Soul. 


PERSONALITY IN THE -PRINCIPAL’S OFFICE 


NELSON C. HUNTER, San Francisco 


to engage a principal because he was 

a good teacher. Today he is selected, 
not alone because of his teaching abilities but 
also because of his rank as an executive. The 
expansion of the school curriculum has empha- 
sized the necessity for higher standards of 
administration. It is a field of its own, de- 
manding the best in both personnel and effic- 
iency of operation. 

School authorities have been most lavish 
in the display of impressive buildings. Archi- 
tectural design has enjoyed a freedom prev- 
iously unknown. Classroom furnishings are 
often the best that money can buy. Art 
classes are quickening the perception of beauty. 
Work in the handicrafts enlarge the sphere 


[oes years ago it was quite common 


of the school’s practical usefulness. These 
influences are of profound value in humanizing 
school routine. They .keep interest at its 
highest pitch, and crowd the student’s life with 
experience and impressions unknown a few 
years ago. 

No less vital to their training is the poise, 
purpose, and power that should radiate to them 
from the principal’s’ office. They frequently 
have less contact with him than with their 
regular instructors. When those contacts do 
occur they should be on an essentially higher 
level. Here, of all places, the sense of friend- 
liness should prevail, authority be indisputed, 
justice unquestioned, understanding exercised, 
sympathy practiced, and character exemplified. 


One of the foremost concerns in America, 
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whose products go into the “better class” 
offices, train their representatives in a digni- 
fied, refined business environment. They are 
“seasoned” by a series of visits to the offices 
of the various department managers. Here 
they are bathed in an atmosphere of confidence 
and inspiring idealism. Here they absorb the 
spirit and purpose that motivates the entire 
organization, its policies, its men, their whole- 
some surroundings, their satisfaction with their 
work, 
Office Atmosphere 

The president of one of the most successful 
advertising services in America makes his 
office a training camp, conference room, and 
banquet hall for his entire organization. It 
is a model of efficiency. This particular office 
is a breeding ground for confidence, respect and 
noble effort. We are gradually being convinced 
that naked floors, bare walls, and mediocre 
furnishings are not conducive of enterprise, 
nor is fuss, flatter, confusion, and litter an 
indication of prodigious activity. The first is a 
lack of appreciation, the second an index to 
disorganization. 

Executives do not fit up their workrooms 
to finesse the public or over-awe their subordi- 
nates. They do so because work is easier 
to perform and discipline easier to maintain 
simply by establishing a definite visible sign 
of excellence, a high mark of refinement, to 
which, it is implied, all will graciously rise 
to meet. 


An environment of this sort in the heart 
of the school may be made a power of the first 
magnitude. In these surroundings students 
encounter daily the same general activities they 
will find in every day life. Appliances, equip- 
ment, activities will vary only in details. They 
will be in and out of offices all of their lives. 
Many will spend their lives, during working 
hours, in offices. The ease with which they 
fit themselves into their new duties may be de- 


termining factors in failure or success. Suc- 

cess will come the quickest to those who are 

not compelled to effect too great a mental and 

moral readjustment after they leave the school. 
The Principal an Executive 

Let us regard the school principal as an 
executive. Let us visualize a man administer. 
ing the affairs of a school plant that repre- 
sents an actual investment of -a million and 
a half dollars. School organization is analogous 
to business organization. Under the business 
executive are the department heads. Under 
the school executives are the corps of teachers 
Under the department heads are the workers, 
under the teachers are the pupils. Both are 
engaged in getting a certain product into the 
hands of the public. In business it is usually 
a merchandise commodity; in school the pro- 
duct is manhood and womanhood. If well- 
appointed officers are essential to business 
management and organization, how much more 
valuable they must be to the maintenance of 
school discipline and efficiency, and the de- 
velopment of character during life’s most flexi- 
ble period. 

No business executive whose plant equip- 
ment represents a million dollars and whose 
working force numbers a thousand or more 
men and women is expected by his managing 
directors to be embarrassed by lack of space 
comfort in his surroundings. School directors 
likewise often could profitably be more gener- 
ous in their allotment to the furnishings that 
go into the school manager’s office. These few 
touches tend to implant virtues in the minds 
of the young. One may safely predict that as 
time goes, this phase of school furnishings 
will receive the careful consideration to which 
it is justly entitled. Probably the neglect 
that, in many instances, has attended the selec- 
tion of the proper furnishings has been due to 
the fact that it has been treated as a detail in- 
stead of a matter of large importance. 


WITH CALIFORNIA RURAL SUPERVISORS 
MRS. GRACE C. STANLEY 
State Commissioner Elementary Schools 


year of a program for rural supervision. 

From correspondence with 33 supervi- 
sors many high-lights appear on what is being 
done for rural schools. Teacher helps, such 
as demonstration lessons, group and individual 
conferences, suggestion of material, extension 
courses, help in the organization of subject 
matter, were mentioned 80 times. There are 


‘Or has entered into the fourth 


just 58 varieties of community activities, chief 
among which are those dealing with the 
P.-T. A., but included play days, school enter- 
tainments, a definite publicity program and a 
university extension course. 

The children, too, come in for their share 
of direct action. In 45 different ways they are 
being assisted in the development of character 
and personality and the acquiring of know 
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ledge and skill. Probably one would not 
think of the rural supervisor primarily as a 
peace maker, but no less than 37 entries were 
made showing not only their efforts in allay- 
ing friction and preventing misunderstanding, 
put also their constructive measures for 
greater co-operation among all the agencies for 
better living. 


The physical development of children is at 
last being given attention in the rural school 
as is evidenced by its being mentioned 29 times, 
and closely allied to this is the attention being 
given to improvement and beautification of 
buildings and grounds. 

Thirteen supervisors help in placement of 
teachers and ten are using some form of 
standard tests. 

But the real proof of any educational system 
is in viewing it at first-hand to see what the 
actual results are in child life. With this idea 
in mind I have recently spent two days in 
San Joaquin County and one each in Los An- 
geles, Tulare and Kings. 


San Joaquin 


In San Joaquin County I went out with the 
two rural supervisors, Mrs. Tene Cameron and 
Mrs. Orr James. As I recall it now there is a 
delightful background of a drizzly, gray day; 
winding roads through dripping trees; and the 
delicious odor of hot soup which the children 
at one school had prepared for their lunch. 


Children busily engaged in illustrating with 
pencil, crayon, or clay the stories they had 
been reading; in dramatizing a health story 
for the school assembly; playing vigorously 
at intermissions; working at lesson assign- 
ments; occupy the foreground of the picture. 
Among the impressions that remain fixed is 
that of skillful leadership from the general su- 
pervisors and careful direction from the special 
supervisor of music, Miss Anna S. Smullen. 
Los Angeles ; 

My next tour was through the Lancaster sec- 
tion of Los Angeles County, which is under the 
supervision of Mr. W. J. Cagney. In order that 
all the teachers and children of the 20 schools 
might be visited they gathered at nine different 
centers. The first stop was made at Sierra 
Bonita School, at eight where a steaming hot 
breakfast was served by the mothers and 
teacher to all the people of the community. It 


“would be impossible to describe all the events 


that were crowded into this day: the songs, 
the marching, the flag salutes, the demonstra- 
tions of school work, the welcomes from 
teachers and pupils, the long rides over desert 
roads, the gifts that were presented by the 
children, made a day long to be remembered. 
The California spirit of hospitality remains as 
of old everywhere in our generous state. Mr. 
Cagney is working out a unique feature for 
his section in asking the teachers under his 
supervision to write an estimate of each pupil. 


PRESS AGENTS IN EDUCATION 
H. PHELPS GATES 
Director of Publicity, Ventura Boulevard Chamber of Commerce 


N AN age of commercialism, advertising and 
| publicity methods seem to be venturing ever 
further into virgin fields, and with considerable 
success. 

Private educational institutions, particularly 
correspondence schools, have pioneered, and 
their efforts have made a considerable “dent” 
upon a knowledge-seeking public. 

“From office boy to general manager,” “Earn 
$5000 a year as salesman,” “Where will you be 
tomorrow?” “‘Are you satisfied with your in- 
come?” These are actual slogans, appearing 
daily in periodicals throughout the country. 
This type of advertising is bringing big results 
to its users. 

Yet publicity plays only a small part in the 
public school system today. In terms of dol- 
lars and cents public educational institutions 
are ignoring the possibilities of hundreds of 
column-feet of free publicity. It has been my 


experience to work for nine newspapers in 
Southern California towns, coming into contact 
with some fifteen grammar and high schools. 
With but one exception, regular school news 


was the very hardest to obtain. The excep- 
tion was a grammar school principal who was 
an old newspaperman, and who took delight in 
giving me two or three columns of really in- 
teresting school-news each week. 

Teachers and principals in the other schools 
didn’t realize the value of school news. They 
had “no authority to give out any news.” They 
didn’t know news when they saw it. One ex- 
perience in a small-town field stands out as an 
example of the latter. I had been talking to 
a high school principal for perhaps fifteen 
minutes, trying to “cook up” a good story on an 
exceptionally quiet day, but he said there was 
absolutely “no news.” Then I spied a letter 
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from an alumnus of the school, now a success- 
ful business man. 

The lad had graduated seven years before 
and had risen to manager of a direct-by-mail 
advertising office. His letter attributed his 
success largely to his excellent high school 
foundation. In a small-town field the story 
made an excellent “human interest appeal” and 
no doubt helped “sell” the education idea to 
some backward parent. 

Metropolitan dailies require a different sort 
of story, one of wider appeal. Recently in 
Los Angeles a night-school course in advertis- 
ing had been struggling to get its fifteen 
students. Two sets of news-stories, presenting 
in interesting fashion the object of the course, 
appeared in Los Angeles dailies. The course 
received an immediate stimulus. The publicity 
cost nothing. 

Even religious teachers are resorting to the 
use of advertising to “sell” their doctrines. 
Then why not the public school? Appeal to a 
boy through his ambition to succeed in the 
world, through his love of sports, to his desire 
for companionship, or to his insatiable curio- 
sity to know about the mysterious things of 
the world. Appeal to girls in a different way, 
and to parents in still another manner. 


Colleges are seeing the value of publicity and 
are establishing “publicity bureaus.” One or 
two high schools in Southern California have 
publicity bureaus and are getting a surprising 
amount of news space, even in metropolitan 


papers. “But these things cost money,” you 
say. You would be surprised how efficiently 
students have carried on this press agent work 
for their school with a little direction from 
their teacher or a little instruction from a 
neighboring newspaper-man. 

Real estate men, movie stars, business men 
of all sorts use press-agents. Why not schools 
when they need effective publicity most of all? 


THE N. E. A. 
WILLIAM P. DUNLEVY 
State Director N. E. A. 


HE life of the teacher has one supreme 

motive,—progress for his pupils. When the 
pupils excel, joy fills the heart of his mentor 
and life seems to offer adequate returns for 
devotion to a profession. When failure seems 
imminent no teacher admits defeat until every 
possible cause for such a misfortune has been 
studied and every known means to change 
failure into success has been tried. No one 


teacher single-handed can investigate all the 
circumstances likely to cause failure, neither 
can he search out all the elements most certain 
to results in satisfactory achievement. 

Here applies the great work of the research 
department of the National Education Associa- 
tion. Its splendid success is due to the policy 
adopted by the officers of the N. E. A. and to 
the loyal support of the organization by the 
teachers of the United States. The great move- 
ment for a national department of education, 
(opposed as it is by powerful “interests”), must 
be founded on thorough investigation, must be 
led by the ablest school people and must be 
backed up by milions of staunch supporters. 


Child Labor Amendment 

The crisis of the defeat of the Child Labor 
Amendment was a challenge tothe National 
Education Association to throw all the weight 
of its greatness into the fight for the right of 
the Child to have his youth free and unex- 
ploited for training and growth. Defenseless, 
he must be shielded. Immature, he must be de- 
veloped. Weak, he must be brought into 
strength by the gentle hand of the teacher. No 
greedy exploiter of the children of America 
shall operate unopposed as long as there are 
teachers for children. No mere academic op- 
ponents of the theory of centralization of gov- 
ernment no organization of deluded parents 
has furnished the large expense funds for the 
widespread propaganda against the Child Labor 
Amendment. We shall have to look elsewhere 
for the motives. Until this matter is settled 
right the N. E. A. will wage an unceasing war- 
fare. 


California 

California teachers believe in the N. E. A. and 
its noble ideals and California still leads all 
states in support of its projects. Membership 
counts. We have increased our membership 
above that of last year and we increased our 
lead over the other great states which were our 
nearest rivals. Many California cities have 
made splendid increases over last year. Some 
which had a unanimous support for the organ- 
ization have increased their teaching force but 
they are still unanimous. 

The N. E. A. convention to be held at Indian- 
apolis, June 28 to July 4, 1925 promises to have 
one of the greatest programs ever presented. 
California will be entitled to more delegates 
than last year. Requests for another excursion 
from California are sufficient to justify the at- 
tempt. Announcements about the route, rates 
and dates soon will be sent out. 
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THE C. T. A. PLACEMENT BUREAU 


Teachers’ Association, with offices at Ox- 

ford and Center Streets, Berkeley, is 
clearing house and service bureau in the in- 
terests of the schools of California. Due to 
increased facilities and the wide experience 
of previous seasons, the Bureau is prepared to 
render increasingly perfected service to school 
officials and teachers. Provision is now made 
for contact with employing boards and other 
school officials through visits by field repre- 
sentatives. 

This Bureau exists in order that qualified 
teachers may be invited to teach in the kind 
of positions for which they are trained. The 
problem of tenure will largely be solved when 
wiser placement is accomplished. “Excellent 
teachers who are qualified to render long-term 
successful service” is the slogan of the C. T. A. 
Placement Bureau. 

The Bureau serves only those teachers who 
are members of the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. The $3.00 C. T. A. membership fee 
is not for placement bureau service, nor has 
it any connection with the Bureau. It is only 


Te Placement Bureau of the California 


a badge of citizenship in the profession; a 
passport entitling the bearer to registration 


with Bureau. The $3.00 is sent to the cen- 
tral office of the C. T. A. and is there appor- 
tioned as follows: $2.00 to be used in the work 
of the state association and to apply on the sub- 
scription price to the Sierra Educational News 
(the association’s official magazine), and $1.00 
to the section of the C. T. A. in which the 
teacher is located. This $1.00 is later used 
to defray expenses of section institutes and 
other costs incidental to section council affairs. 
The $3.00 C. T. A. membership fee is not a 
payment for placement service. On the con- 
trary, it is a duty and privilege met by thous- 
ands of teachers and principals of the state 
who are not now and never were registered 
in the Placement Bureau. It thus is clear that 
the Placement Bureau is only a service activ- 
ity within the California Teachers’ Association. 


In order that the Bureau may be self-sup- 
porting, may enlarge its capacity for better 
work, and may render service commensurate 
with the dignity of the profession of those 
whom its serves, a two per cent commission 
is charged on the first year’s salary. The 
Bureau is prepared to demonstrate to those 


seriously interested, the reasonableness of this 
charge. 


An Honorable Record 

At a recent session of the city and county 
superintendents of this state, the following 
resolution was: unanimously passed and indi- 
cates the high regard in which this group of 
employing school officials hold the Placement 
Bureau: “Resolved, that the valuable service 
being rendered schools of the state by the 
Placement Bureau of the California Teachers’ 
Association be recognized and commended to 
the school administrators of California in order 
that its usefulness may be extended.” 

As further evidence of the recent growth of 
confidence in this Bureau, among leaders in 
secondary education, we can report that 269 
different school officials came to the Berkeley 
office in search of teachers during June, July, 
and August of 1924. As a result, more than 
200 different school systems employed our 
registrants, some taking one, others taking 
more. Two or three of the larger city schools 
employed fifteen or more of our candidates, 
while a number of the smaller schools each 
took from three to five. 

We believe that the Bureau is entitled to 
your support, provided of course, it can render 
you proper service. Such service may be 
rendered if school officials will continue to 
assist in the following ways: 

1. Notify the Bureau at once of any vacan- 
cies that you expect will occur in your field 
for the next school year. This will not consti- 
tute a requisition for teachers but will enable 
the Bureau to estimate the needs of the field. 

2. Urge qualified teachers of your acquaint- 
ance who are to be candidates for positions 
to register with the Bureau now. 

3. Always give the Placement Bureau of the 
C. T. A. a chance to supply you with teachers 
when vacancies occur, by sending in early 
notice. 

4. When asking that we recommend teach- 
ers, describe to us as accurately as possible 
the type of person required. This may save 
the candidate, the school district and the Bu- 
reau unnecessary expense. 

5. Continue to give constructive criticism 
for the improvement of service to the Manager 
in charge. 


A Word to Teachers 
1. This is your Bureau. Use it. 
early! 
2: Don’t expect much service unless you are 
available for interviews with school officials. 


Register 
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Summer vacation trips are more enjoyable 
after the question of position is settled. 

3. Expect splendid positions, only after 
splendid training and successful experience 
elsewhere. 

4. Continue to give constructive criticisms 
for the improvement of service. 

5. Help your fellow teacher to regard the 
Bureau, as existing in the interests of the 
Schools of California, including children, 
teachers, parents, principals, superintendents, 
boards of education and all the rest. 

In conclusion, we respectfully invite all 
school officials and teachers to work with us 
for the improvement of C. T. A. Placement 
Bureau Service. Phone Berkeley 4668. 

L. P. FARRIS, Manager. 


E. MORRIS COX 
Fo. many months E. Morris Cox was con- 


fined to his home through illness. In re- 
cent weeks he had been unable to see even 
his closest friends. His death came as a shock, 
however, to thousands of men and women in 
every part of California. We find it difficult 
to realize that he is no longer with us. As yet 
we find it impossible to write of him fittingly 
or to evaluate in any adequate manner his 
great service to the schools of California and 
to the generations yet to come. 

As we look back over the years we realize 
that no man since the days of John Swett ac- 
complished more for the children and the 
teachers of California than did E. Morris Cox. 
He was essentially impersonal in his work. He 
was quiet, unassuming, retiring. He possessed 
as great mental bravery as any man we have 
ever known. His keen analytic mind, his funda- 
mental honesty of purpose, his unselfish devo- 
tion to any cause that made for community bet- 
terment and for civic and social uplift, and his 
ability to see without bias and to state clearly 
and forcibly in few words his conclusions and 


convictions,—all this resulted in making him a 
splendid citizen, a calm and forceful leader, a 
teacher and administrator of high ability. 
During all the years of his service as presi- 
dent of the California Teachers’ Association 
and the State Council, he showed neither fear 
nor favor to individual or locality. His alle- 


giance was to principle only. Because they had 
confidence in his judgment and knew he was 
never self-seeking, the Legislators always gave 
ear to his advice. Much of the most forward- 
looking legislation written upon our statute 
books during the past two decades is the re. 
sult of the vision and judgment of Mr. Cox. 
Mr. Cox was essentially a home man. He 
lived for his family. The traits he exhibited in 
his own home were reflected in the lives of the 
boys and girls who came under his influence. 
Not only in the schools of Oakland, and those 
of Santa Rosa, where he spent many years, but 
throughout the state of California, will the life 
and work of E. Morris Cox bear fruit for long 
years to come. A. H. C. 


A RESOLUTION 

The following resolution on the death 
of Mr. Cox was introduced in the Senate 
Committee on Education on March 18th. 
Senator Slater, who introduced the reso- 
lution was a long time friend of Mr. Cox, 
the latter at one time having been super- 
intendent of the Santa Rosa Schools of 
the home of Senator Slater.—Ed. 


WHEREAS, Recognizing that in 
the death of E. Morris Cox the State 
of California has lost one who was 
prominently identified for years in the 
educational life of California, and one 
who was not only an able and pains- 
taking educator but a citizen of high 
standing and a devoted leader in all! 
movements for the public welfare; 
be it 

RESOLVED, By the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education, That we ex- 


press our sincere regret at the death 
of Professor Cox and most affection- 


ately extend our heartfelt sympathy to 
his bereaved wife and family and tes- 
tify in this manner to our appreciation 
of Professor Cox’s long and faithful 
service to the State in the various ca- 
pacities which he filled in the Depart- 
ment of Education. 
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JONES-HARRIS CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


cently sent to superintendents, officers 

of educational organizations, council 
members and others. As we go to press, A. B. 
1120, introduced by Assemblyman Eksward and 
relating to Tenure, has been recommended out 
of the Assembly Committee on Education and 
will come before the Assembly for action at 
an early date. Superintendent Fred M. Hunter 
made a telling presentation at the hearing on 
this bill, March 13, Mr. Hunter being chair- 
man of the committee on Tenure of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Other matters of 
legislation in both Senate and Assembly are 
progressing favorably. Bulletin No. 3 will soon 
appear. Interest now centers on the Deuel 
Bill, A. B. 1128, introduced by Assemblyman 
Deuel, and on the Deuel Constitutional Amend- 
ment, No. 30. 


| EGISLATIVE Bulletin No. 2, was re- 


Deuel Bill Hearing 


T a hearing on the Deuel Bill in the As- 
A sembly Committee on Education, March 
20, Assemblyman Deuel and Mr. F. J. O’Brien, 
member of the State Board of Education, ap- 
peared as chief proponents of the bill. There 
were present a large number of school people 
including President Mark Keppel of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association; Walter Crane, 
Chas. C. Hughes, Ida C. Iversen and Mrs. Peck 
of the Board of Directors; R. L. Bird, president 
Central Coast Section C. T. A., and other prom- 
inent educators including F. H. Boren, Oak- 
land; Genevieve Carroll, San Francisco; Sam 
Chaney, Willows; A. R. Clifton, Monrovia; W. 
P. Dunlevy, San Diego; A. G. Elmore, Modesto; 
James Ferguson, Chico; Anna Fraser, Oakland; 
Noel Garrison, Stockton; F. F. Martin, Santa 
Monica; Gladys Moorhead, Los Angeles. Others 
present included E. P. Clarke, president, State 
Board of Education; Mrs. Paul Eliel and Mrs. 
Wallace representing the League of Women 
Voters and numerous other organizations; Mrs. 
F. H. Boren, representing the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Hugh Bradford, state 
president P. T. A. 

Arguments against the bill were made by 
President Clarke, Superintendent Keppel, Mrs. 
Eliel, Mrs. Boren, Mrs. Bradford, Mr. Dunlevy, 
Mr. Garrison, Mr. Ferguson, Miss Moorhead, 
and others. It was clearly brought out that 
the Deuel Bill looked toward a division of au- 
thority in the administration of the state 
schools. The proponents argued that there was 
no division of authority possible under the pro- 


posed bill and that there was friction now be- 
tween the present state board and the super- 
intendent of public instruction. Sufficient sup- 
port for the bill could not be mustered to rec- 
ommend it out of committee. On the other 
hand there were not sufficient votes to table 
the bill. It was therefore left on file to be 
brought up at a subsequent meeting. 

A legislative conference of representative 
school people and women’s organizations was 
held at Sacramento both preceding and fol- 
lowing the hearing on the Deuel Bill. On the 
day preceding the meeting at Sacramento a 
preliminary conference was held in San Fran- 
cisco in the office of the executive secretary 
of the C. T. A. Attending this preliminary 
conference in addition to most of those whose 
names appear above, were A. J. Cloud and Roy 
Good of the board of directors; Roy Cloud, 
president Bay Section; O. L. Hubbard, presi- 
dent Central Section; Claude Sandifur, presi- 
dent Southern Section; H. B. Stewart, presi- 
dent North Coast Section, C. T. A. Additional 
people present included Dr. E. P. Cubberly, 
L. P. Farris, Superintendents Gwinn, Hunter, 
Stephens and Wilson, Mary F. Mooney, Mrs. 
Jesse Steinhart, Tilman of Oakland and Super- 
intendent Wood. 

Preliminary Conference, San Francisco 

T this preliminary conference in San Fran- 
A cisco on Thursday, favorable decision was 
at first given the principle of the appointive 
board, and the main features of a bill embody- 
ing this principle were agreed upon. Later in 
the meeting favor swung to the side of the 
elective board and the committee adjourned to 
Sacramento for its scheduled meeting. As a 
result of the Sacramento conference, unani- 
mous approval was finally given the Jones- 
Harris Amendment with certain modifications. 
The Jones-Harris Constitutional Amendment, 
introduced on March 16, as Senate Constitu- 
tional Amendment No. 34, and as now 
amended, proposes an elective board of edu- 
cation and an appointive superintendent. The 
Deuel Constitutional Amendment provides for 
the appointment of a state board of education 
and the appointment by them of a commis- 
sioner of education. 

Analysis of Jones-Harris Amendment 

HE chief features of the Jones-Harris Con- 

stitutional Amendment are as follows: 

1. The Legislature shall provide for the 
election at large of a state board of education 
of nine members, with terms of office not less 
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than six years, provided that’ the members first 
elected shall serve, three for 2 years, three for 
4 years, three for 6 years. In case of a vac- 
ancy, the governor shall fill by appointment 
until the next general election. 

2. After January 1, 1936, the Legislature 
may provide for the selection of members of 
the state board by appointment, if three fourths 
of the membership of each of the two houses 
shall vote in favor of such provision. 

38. The Legislature shall provide for the ap- 
pointment by the state board of a superinten- 
dent of public instruction who shall hold a 
credential authorizing him to administer 
schools in California or who shall present evi- 
dence of equivalent qualifications. 

4. The term of office of the superintendent 
shall be four years. ; 

5. The salary of the superintendent is to 
be fixed by the state board of education. It is 
provided, however, that the salary shall be 
equal to that of a justice of the supreme court 
unless increased by the state board of educa- 
tion. 

6. The superintendent of public instruction 
in office at the time of the adoption of this 
amendment shall continue for his full term; 
and the superintendent elected in November, 
1926, shall hold office for the full term for 
which he is elected. 

7. The Legislature shall provide for a board 
of education in each county in the state. 

8. The present state board of education 
shall continue in office until their successors 
are ejected and qualified. 


A UNITED FRONT 
A United Front 

T is now necessary that all individuals 
| and organizations interested in the de- 
velopment of the schools of California 
unite to the end that the Jones-Harris 
Amendment shall be enacted into law. 
There may be divergence of opinion as to 
the relative merits of appointive and 
elective boards of education. No doubt 
there are minor matters embodied in the 
Jones-Harris Amendment that some 
would change or modify. 

We are, however, in California, con- 
fronted at this time by a mdst serious 
situation. For years we have discussed 
the removal of the office of superintend- 
ent of public instruction from the elec- 
tive field. -Now is our opportunity to 
make the office appointive and to take 


the next forward step in educational or. 
ganization and administration in this 
state. 

This whole matter of a properly constituted 
state board of education and of an appointive 
superintendent of public instruction must be 
discussed on the basis of principle and not in 
relation to personality. We are fortunate in- 


deed in this state in the recent decision of 


Superintendent Wood to remain in California. 
But whoever may be state superintendent, the 
state school system must be strengthened, and 
now is the time to carry the matter to a con- 
clusion. Neither the Deuel Bill nor the Deue! 
Constitutional Amendment should become law. 
With the support of the entire teaching body, 
backed by the Parent Teacher Associations, the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the League of 
Women Voters, and all other forward looking 
groups, the Jones-Harris Amendment should 
pass both houses of the legislature. The gov- 
ernor has declared himself-in favor of an ap- 
pointive head to our school system. The legis- 
lature will adjourn on April 15. All individ- 
uals and organizations throughout the state 
should, in the interval, use every legitimate 
means to bring to the Senators and Assembly- 
men in their respective localities, the neces- 
sity for passing this amendment by unanimous 
vote. 


Full Text of Jones-Harris Senate Constitutional! 
Amendment No. 34, As Amended 
A Resolution to Propose to the People of the 

State of California An Amendment to the 

Constitution of Said State by Amending Sec- 

tions Two and Seven of Article Nine There- 

of, Relating to the Government of the Pub- 
lic Schools. 

ESOLVED BY THE SENATE, THE AS- 
R SEMBLY CONCURRING, That the legis- 
lature of the State of California, at its forty- 
sixth session, commencing on the fifth day of 
January, one thousand nine hundred twenty- 
five, two-thirds of all the members elected to 
each of the two houses of said legislature vot- 
ing in favor thereof, hereby proposes to amend 
sections two and seven of article nine of the 
Constitution to read as follows: 

Sec. 2. The legislature shall provide for 
the appointment by the State Board of Educa- 
tion of a superintendent of public instruction 
who shall superintend the public schools as 
defined in section six of article nine of this 
Constitution. The appointee shall hold a cre- 
dential authorizing him to administer schools 
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in California or shall present evidence of equiv- 
alent qualifications. 


The. superintendent: of . public instruction © 


stall nominate for election by the State Board 
of Education such deputies and assistants as 
are. needful for carrying out the. duties of his 
office. 
ent of public instruction shall be four years, 
and his salary and the salaries of all deputies 
and assistants shall be fixed by the State Board 
of Education. The salary of the superintendent 
of public instruction shall be equal to that of 


a justice of the supreme court, unless increased 


by the State Board of Education. 

The superintendent of public instruction in 
office at the time of the adoption of this amend- 
ment shall continue therein for his full term, 
and the superintendent of public instruction 
elected in November, 1926, shall hold the office 
for the full term for which he shall be elected 
and with the powers and duties as defined by 
law. 

Sec. 7. The legislature shall provide for the 
election at large of a State Board of Education 
of nine members provided, that after January 
1, 1936, the legislature may provide for the 
selection of members of the State Board of 
Education by appointment if three-fourths of 
the membership of each of the two houses shall 
vote in favor of such provision. Such board 
shall provide, compile, or cause to be compiled, 
and adopt, a uniform series of textbooks for 
use in the day and evening elementary schools 
throughout the state. The State Board may 
cause such textbooks, when adopted, to be 
printed and published by the state printer at 
the State Printing Office; and wherever and 
however such textbooks may be printed and 
published, they shall be furnished and distrib- 
uted by the state free of cost or any charge 
whatever, to all children attending the day and 
evening elementary schools of the state, under 
such conditions as the legislature shall provide. 
The textbooks, so adopted, shall continue in 
use not less than four years, without any 
change or alteration whatsoever, which will 
require or necessitate the furnishing of new 
books: to such pupils, and said state board shall 
perform such other duties as may be pre- 
scribed by law. 

The term of office of each member of such 
State Board of Education shall be not less 
than six years, provided that of the members 
first elected three shall be elected for two 
years, three for four years and three for six 
years. In case of a vacancy the Governor shall 
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fill it by appointment until the next general 
election. - The legislature shall provide for a 
Board of Education in each county of the state. 


‘The county superintendents and the county 


boards of education shall haye control of the 


‘examination of teachers -and-the granting of 


teachers’ certificates within their respective: 
jurisdictions. 

The present State Board of Education shall 
continue in office as provided under present 
statutes until their successors shall be elected 
and shall qualify. 


TWO POEMS 


Shakespeare 
4 JOU who heard as with a thousand ears, 
You who saw as with a thousand eyes 
And caught the music from immortal skies; 
Still move the world to laughter and to tears, 
And spin a riddle with our hopes and fears. 
In all these ages none has equalled you 
In sounding human nature through and 
through. 
Your beggars, princes, fools and foppish 
peers; ar 
Your devils, angels, all in human form; 
Your madmen, your philosophers and saints; 
Your endless types of mankind promiseth 
That faith in God is proof against the storm 
Of things that crash upon the heart that 
faints, 
And brings surcease in glorious sleep of 
death. 


Cheeriness 
O not fail to give a greeting 
D To the folk that you are meeting. 
If you wait another day, 
Perhaps your friends have gone away 
Do not lose the chance of giving 
Love to those who still are living. 
If you wait ’till they are dead, 
Your heart can give but tears instead. 
Do not always be complaining 
When you have some days of raining. 
If you had no rainy hours 
You could not have the gift of flowers. 
Do not spend a moment grieving; 
Join the souls who are achieving. 
Sweet it is in dreams to bask, 
But sweeter still to do our task. 
Do not pass dull hours beguiling, 
Fill them full of cheerful smiling. 
Naught can ever take the place 
Of just an honest smiling face. 
—LEONARD G. NATTKEMPER, 
Long Beach, California 
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THE DEADLY MOTOR-CAR 
MRS. GEORGE WALE 


San Francisco 


ACH member in the 1194 associations of the 
E California Congress of Mothers and Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations has taken up the cry 
against the reckless and dangerous driver of 
motor vehicles. This action is in harmony with 
recent action of their national and state organ- 
izations. The latter is co-operating with other 
local organizations and the women’s depart- 
ment of the California Development Associa- 
tions. At the March 6 meeting at Del Monte 
strong preventive measures were formulated 
Further consideration was given this funda- 
mental matter at the meeting of the executive 
board at. Sacramento, March 10. Mrs. Bradford 
presided, following her official visits to central 
California points. 


The island of Catalina with 94 members, and 
Willows with 236 members are among nine 
new associations, with a total of 540 members 
enrolled this year. Pre-convention plans are 
shaping for the annual conclave at Fresno in 
May. Among those offering important reports 
will be the historian, Mrs. G. M. Bartlett of 
Pasadena, who expects all local groups to bring 
their histories up to date. 


The convention season opens with that of the 
Second District at the Municipal auditorium 
in Oakland, April 14 to 17 with biennial elec- 
tion of oificers. The State will meet in Fresno 
May 13, 14, 15, in annual convention preceded 
by executive board meeting there May 12th. 
No election until next year, when the candi- 
dates will be from the South. The plan is to 
change the name to conform to the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. This latter 
group will be in convention at Austin, Texas 
from April 27 to May 1. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 

HE annual convention of the National 

Congress of Parents and Teachers will 
be held in Austin, Texas, beginning Monday, 
April 27 at 10 a. m. and continuing through the 
week with forenoon, afternoon and evening 
sessions. 

Addresses 

Addresses will be given by the following 
well-known educators: Mr. Frank D. Slutz of 
the Moraine Park School, Dayton, Ohio; Dr. 
Henry Neumann of the Ethical Culture School, 
New York City; Mrs. Helen T. Wooley of the 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan; Mrs. 
Cora Wilson Stewart, founder of the Moonlight 
Schools and chairman of the N. E. A. Illiteracy 
Committee; Mrs. Cornelia James Cannon, 
author of many much-discussed articles in the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

Special Features 

Monday evening, April 27, Banquet at Hotel 
Austin. Addresses of welcome by distinguished 
guests; stunts by Cowboy Club of the Univer- 
sity of Texas; Grand March. Thursday, April 
30: Round Table Day—There will be round 
tables on, high school P. T. A.’s, country life, 
mental hygiene, recreation, motion pictures, 
spiritual training, home efficiency, social stand- 
ards, social hygiene. 

The following conferences will be held: 
presidents’ conference; conference for men 
delegates; publicity conference; delegates’ con- 
ference on local leadership in the various 
types of local associations. 

Luncheons: April 28, Publicity Bureau; 
April 29, Press; April 30, Conference; May 1, 
Presidents. 

Drive, reception at the Executive Mansion; 


May Day Stadium Exercises by the school chil- 
dren of Austin; Presidents’ March; tree plant- 


ing. 


“It should be a community responsibility to prevent premature wage-earning, and to 
keep children in school.” 


—Mrs. Henry Case, Chairman California 
State Committee on Juvenile Protection. 
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VISUAL EDUCATION IN SAN DIEGO CITY SCHOOLS 


HENRY C. JOHNSON, Superintendent 
Use of Visual Aids 


VISUAL Instruction Center was established 

in 1923 for the purpose of selecting, organiz- 
ing and distributing the best types of illustra- 
tive materials to the schools. This Center is 
now maintained as a branch of the City School 
Library, which occupies an entire building. 
Ideally located on the former exposition grounds, 
which are now the mecca of many interesting 
and instructive excursions for both children and 
adults, and surrounded by the Natural History, 
Fine Arts, History of Man and other museum 
buildings, and the unique Zoo, the Visual Edu- 
cation Department aims to become one of re- 
search and production as well as distribution. 
Curators and research workers of the Balboa 
Park Museums cooperate with the _ schools 
throughout the year and have liberally con- 
tributed many specimens and exhibits and pro- 
vided guides for the classes which go to the 
museums with their teachers. 


(1) Types of Visual Aids at Center. 
Inventory 

Motion picture films 

(practically all films are rented)............ 6 reels 
Te TRC PI RRO onkck a rcantssetebecencacstacincaccolsnsannnscietenl 3,890 
Stereoscopic views 
PiCE UE FI stcthndicigns stichemshicinsannesentsinad 3,300 
Mounted pictures and photographs.. 
Industrial exhibits (boxed)..........0.0000...2..2..-.... 
Nature study specimen boxes.......................----. 

(prepared and labeled by geography super- 

visor). 

Costwne MONG i ich ea hittin 15 

(dressed by children). 








(2) Other Equipment: 1 DeVry portable mo- 
tion picture machine; 1 Acme semi-portable mo- 
tion picture machine; 1 Spencer Delineascope and 
Trans-Lux Daylight Screen; 2 Bausch & Lomb 
stereopticons; 1 Bausch & Lomb balopticon; 1 
8.V.E. Picturol lantern. 

The above equipment is loaned to the schools 
upon request and is also used in giving instruc- 
tion in operating of machines and for demon- 
stration lessons for teachers. Such instruction 
is given to individuals or groups of teachers 
ina large room at the Center which is equipped 
with a fire-proof booth, motion picture screen 
and dark window curtains. 


(3) Activities of the Visual Education De- 
partment, 


Photographic Section 

A dark room is fitted up with a complete line 
of photographic equipment for the production 
of photographs and slides. 


Selection of Visual Aids 

An index of the units of subject-matter for 
each grade, prepared from the course of Study, 
is on file at the Center. It is used as a guide 
in purchasing new material and in selecting 


the rented films. Visual aids are chosen to sup- 
plement and not duplicate texts. Special re- 
quests and suggestions from supervisors, prin- 
cipals and teachers are utilized whenever possi- 
ble. 


Method of Distribution 

With the exception of motion picture films, 
which are rented for definite periods of time, 
all other visual aids may be ordered by individ- 
ual teachers and delivered at any time during 
the school year. Request cards are filled out 
by teachers and submitted to the principals, who 
turn in to the Central Library requisitions for 
books and illustrative materials each week. 
School trucks deliver new orders to the buildings 
and pick up and return books and materials 
which have been used. Teachers and principals 
are privileged to call for maicrials which they 
desire to use before the regular delivery may 
be made. Library methods of checking distri- 
bution are used. 


Motion Picture Films 

(1) Selection and booking. 

Before the opening of each semester, films 
are previewed by the Director of Visual Edu- 
cation and some supervisors and teachers in the 
various exchanges. Referring to the index of 
the units of subject-matter, definite bookings 
are made so that films are available for the 
various grades at the time in which they are 
studying the subject which the film illustrates. 
Grades and subjects are alternated so that dis- 
tribution is equalized as well as possible so 
that no one grade or department receives all 
of the films. Two film schedules are drawn up 
and printed, one for the elementary schools 
and one for the junior and senior high schools. 
The elementary schedule rotates the grades in 
consecutive order and the high school rotates 
the different departments. Each schedule indi- 
cates the name of the film subject, the dates 
of the film booking and the grades or depart 
ments for which the film lesson was chosen. 

Requests for additional films may be met 
for special department assemblies or when other 
films are needed to illustrate a particular sub- 
ject or program. 


(2). Printed Information Distributed to Teach- 
ers. 


Film Schedule 

Large printed film schedules are posted on a 
special bulletin board in each building, showing 
films and dates of booking for each semester. 


Descriptive Catalogue 

A motion picture catalogue, describing briefly 
the content of each film booked is compiled by 
the Director of Visual Education and distributed 


to individual teachers at the beginning of each. 
term. 


(Continued on Page 259) 
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VACATION TRAVEL FOR 


The Summer Meeting of the N. E. A. 

UNE 28th to July 4th are the dates of the 
J great annual summer gathering of the N. E. 

A. This year Indiana’s capital is to be the 
rallying place of the school people of America. 
The meeting is particularly significant in view 
of the increasing interest of state governments 
in educational affairs. The Middle West is strid- 
ing forward with marvelous strength, in all 
lines of school progress. The Atlantic seaboard 
is still so heavily saturated with recent foreign 


immigration that education lags there. 
The summer meeting will afford an opportun- 


ity to many teachers throughout the country to 
become personally acquainted with the capital 
city of a great American State. Hoosierdom is 
the home of the “Schoolmaster.” Indianapolis 
is a beautiful and historic political metropolis 
and is rich in tradition. 

Complete detailed announcement of arrange- 
ments for the California delegation will be an- 
nounced later. California leads the nation in 
her N. E. A. membership, far outstripping all 
other states. She will have a “banner” delega- 
tion at Indianapolis. 


European Travel 

INETEEN TWENTY-FIVE is proving to be 

a banner year in the volume of European 
travel. As the summer-time approaches, great 
numbers of teachers make final plans for their 
trans-Atlantic exodus. The Sierra Educational 
News has already published extracts from the 
correspondence of Californians now in Europe, 
and has knowledge of many who are planning 
summer-study tours. 

The study-travel plan for school people now 
has recognized status. Vast extension of travel 
facilities and conveniences makes it possible for 
people on modest salaries to enjoy some of the 
inestimable benefits which come from travel in 
other countries. 

People who live more or less methodical rout- 
ine existences, such as teachers necessarily do, 
should avail themselves of every opportunity 
by means of travel. This “getting out of the 
ruts” may range all the way from an afternoon 
pedestrian trip to a round-the-world tour. Most 
of us need the stimulus and vivid contrasts that 
are to be found by going to other lands or 
places. The genuine educational values of such 
excursions are now being given adequate recog- 
nition. City school systems, colleges, and uni- 
versities, are giving substantial credit for travel- 
study. It is a wholesome symptom of a new 
order and a wider vision in our modern educa- 
tional program. An unusually fine range of per- 
sonally conducted travel tours is offered for 
the summer of 1925. 


Three Trans-Continental Routes 


ANY teachers and other travelers will 
cross America this summer by one of the 
three famous trans-continental highways: (1) 
the “Sunset” route; (2) the “American Canyon” 
or Overland route; or (3) the “Shasta” route. 
Each has its beautiful and distinctive features. 
The Sunset route reaches in a magnificent 


1925 


semicircle through the South and the Southwest 
—across Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona 
and California. The traveler along this balmy 
trail finds himself traversing one of the most 
picturesque regions on the continent, most 
varied in scenery. It is a new and an old coun- 
try—new in development, centuries old in his- 
tory and tradition. It is the oldest part of 
America. 

The American Canyon route, via Ogden, fol- 
lows the course of the tide of “Yankee” civili- 
zation that swept out to California in the Golden 
Days, over seventy years ago. The pioneer 
usually chooses the easiest route; the train 
now follows his trail. This is one of the great 
natural highways from West to East. To ride 
over it in well-appointed trains, is an epochal 
contrast to the painful trails of the men who 
wrested the country from the Indian and the 
buffalo. The “Overland Limited” is one of the 
fine trains of the world. Stage-coaches once 
plodded where its mighty wheels now thunder. 

The Shasta Route, from Portland, Oregon, to 
San Francisco, traverses a wonderful region. 
Excursions to Mount Shasta and to the numer- 
ous mineral springs, trips among the pines, 
mountain climbing, hunting and fishing, are 
among the attractions of the noble Shasta re- 
gion. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad is steadily im- 
proving its service. It is a huge system, one 
of the largest in the world. 


The Grand Canyon 

RAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK is lo- 

cated in northern Arizona. It is one of the 
scenic marvels of the world. It is a convenient 
rendezvous for the wonderland of the South- 
west. Within a day’s ride by auto or saddle are 
the reservations of the Hopis, the Supais and 
the Navajos. In that magic circle are petrified 
forests and painted deserts, also relics of pre- 
historic cliff and cave dwellers. The summer 
traveler may climb to the summits of snow- 
tipped mountains. He may crawl in the depths 
of canyons profound. You see Indians on their 
ponies, racing home. You glimpse a solitary 
camp fire. You hear the far-away howl of a 
wolf and the nearer yelp of a coyote. A sand- 
storm engulfs you for the moment. For you 
yucca and cacti open their timid flowers. It 
is all so new and so old, so unlike the ordinary 
days. The Southwest is indeed a land of rich 
experience for anyone whose spirit is turned 
to the desert, the mesa and the canyon. Every 
summer, over the Santa Fe Railroad, thousands 
of teacher-tourists throng to the brink of the 
Grand Canyon. 


A Fine Train 
NE OF America’s fine trains is the “North 
Coast Limited,” which carries one luxuri- 
‘ously through the very heart of the Pacific 
Northwest. It is the Yellowstone National Park 
line, and traverses two thousand miles of start- 
ling beauty. The trans-continental trip from 
Seattle to Chicago is made in seventy hours. The 
“North Coast Limited” is renowned for its sump- 
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tuous cars, excellent food, smoothness of opera- 
tion, and harmonious decorations. N.E. A. dele- 
gates can plan an educational circle tour by way 
of the Pacific Northwest, 'via the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway. 


Canadian National Railways 

HIS year many teachers will travel on the 

Canadian National Railways, “the new way 
through the Canadian Rockies,” to Jasper Na- 
tional Park. This comprises 4,400 square miles 
of giant peaks and crystal lakes in the heart 
of the Canadian Rockies, with delightful stop- 
over available at Jasper Park Lodge, superbly 
situated on beaver-populated Lac Beauvert, and 
facing glacier-clad Mt. Edith Cavell. A distinc- 
tive train-window feature is Mt. Robson, high- 
est peak in the Canadian Rockies, where those 
of hardier nature may find excellent accommo- 
dations. 

Optional routing available at no extra trans- 
portation cost adds 600. miles of delightful 
sheltered sea travel through the famed waters 
of the “Inside Passage” to the borders of Alaska. 
Further optional routing is available taking in 
the Great Lakes and the famous Thousand 
Islands. Direct sleeping-car service Jasper Na- 
tional Park to Toronto or Montreal or to 
Chicago for those attending the N. E. A. 

If a Pacific Coast holiday is desired the Tri- 
angle Tour, embracing the “Inside Passage,” 
Jasper National Park and Canadian’ Rockies, 
affords the ideal movement, with a side trip 
to Skagway available. Full particulars of 
Canadian National service are available at 689 
Market Street, San Francisco, or 503 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. 7 


The Electrified Trip 


HE world’s longest stretch of electrified 

railroad is boasted by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul Railway. On this mag- 
nificent transcontinental line are 650 miles of 
electrically operated road. This project, its 
equipment, and its operation, represent with- 
out doubt the most progressive step ever under- 
taken in the development of transportation by 
electric power. 

Scenically, this entire region is one vast ex- 
panse of rugged grandeur. The towering mono- 
liths of the mountains, the color-washed walls 
of the canyons, and the tangled skeins of the 
rocky streams, by turns impress, and awe, and 
delight the eye. Many a traveler has remarked 
that not even the storied Alps create a vista 
more magnificent, more beautiful or more in- 
spiring. 

Many teachers and students in planning their 
summer vacation trip arrange a circle tour East 
or West, one sector of which is on this com- 
fortable and scenic railway. It traverses one 
of the world’s most picturesque countries. 


Geography—or Scenery? 
HAT a relief from two semesters of mere 
geography there is in a few hundred 
leagues of real scenery! Those who are now 
Planning their trips East, or to the N. E. A. 
convention, or even to Europe, are already 
Scanning. the continent’s opportunities in 


thrilling scenery along the way. For those 
who can break away from the conventional 
routes and add a couple of days to their jour- 
ney, there is a wonderland to be discovered 
in that vast region of upflung mountain peaks 
and hanging glaciers, of forests redolent with 
the scent of northern balsam, or mirror lakes 
and rushing green-white streams that lie 
along the route of the Canadan Pacific as it 
crosses or skirts the four National Parks of 


the Canadian Pacific Rockies. 

Leaving Vancouver on one of the four daily 
trans-continental trains, the main line leads 
through 500 miles of scenery such as can be 
found nowhere else on earth. A pleasant 
meadow-like country, reminiscent of England's 
parks, is a brief prelude to the gigantic fairy- 
land of snow-crowned peaks that lies a few 
miles beyond. It is well to break the journey 
across this scenic wonderland, as night falls, 
at the station of Sicamous. Here is a com- 
fortable Canadian Pacific hotel, almost over- 
hanging the forest-clothed shore of the lake. 
After the night’s stopover at Sicamous, one 
spends the following daylight hours of sight- 
seeing in self-congratulation. To have ridden 
through these Canadian Alps at night, staying 
awake to catch vain glimpes of the moon-glint 
on the glaciers and to hear the roar of water- 
falls in unfathomable canyons would leave one 
with the sense of magic beauty unobserved. 

As the next evening approaches, a few miles 
before reaching Banff, the train passes Lake 
Louise. Here, on the margin of a perfect tur- 
quoise lake, the Canadian Pacific has built the 
beautiful chateau Lake Louise, in one of thase 


wonderful Alpine flower gardens in which the 
Rockies abound. 


But if you stop at Lake Louise, remember 
that Banff—resort of notables the world over— 
is still ahead. And at Banff there is the fa- 
mous. Banff Springs Hotel, with an 18-hole 
golf course along the Bow River’s banks, with 
hot sulphur springs and bathing pools, with 
ever-changing views of the mountain peaks 
that closely encircle the little valley, and with 
accommodations that have become famous 
throughout the world. Nearby, too, are charm- 
ing brown-and-beige bungalows with blue cur- 
tains, spotted at the edge of a lake with, per- 
haps a far-off glacier framed in the rustic 
window. Geography? This is scenery! 


Glorious Yosemite 
ERTAIN beautiful places have no duplica- 
tion on the planet. There is only one of 
the kind. Such a place is Yosemite. Every 
teacher in California,—indeed every Californian, 
—sometime should visit this unique valley. 

The Yosemite Valley Railroad offers a com- 
fortable, convenient and scenic all-rail trip to 
the entrance of Yosemite National Park. The 
fare is $13.50 from Merced to Yosemite and re- 
turn. It follows the tortuous course of the 
Merced River, winding ever upward until it 
reaches its climax in the wonderful Chinquapin 
Falls at El Portal, the Park entrance. There 
are two trains daily at El Portal. Direct con- 
nection is made with auto-stages of the Yose- 


(Continued on Page 265) 
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{In this column there will appear from month to month, as may seem called for, brief notes 
or queries from teachers—concise, helpful personal expressions of valuation and judgment, upon 
local or state education affairs of general interest.] 


Cc. T. A. Membership Campaign 

N active post-convention membership cam- 

paign is making good progress throughout 
the sections of the C. T. A., according to re- 
ports from the field. Many schools are report- 
ing 100 per cent C. T. A. membership. In numer- 
ous instances the teaching staff is 100 per cent 
in C. T. A., N. E. A., and local asseciations. 


The following instances, taken at random, will 
serve to indicate the general interest in the 
campaign. 

Fresno County.—We have reached the goal for 
which we have been striving in the way of 
C. T. A. memberships. Every one of our teach- 
ers had a paid-up membership in the C. T. A. 
before the Central Section met at Fresno. I 
feel that every city and county superintendent 
should make a strong and persistent effort to 
reach the goal. If all our teachers realized and 
appreciated what the C. T. A. has really done, 
no urging would be necessary. 

E. E. HOUGH, 
District Superintendent of Schools. 


Gonzales Union High School. The teachers 
are 100 per cent in both the C, T. A. and the 
N. E. A. 

BERT M. CARNER, 
Principal. 


Hermosa Beach.—The four years I was at 
Santa Paula and this year at Hermosa Beach 
our teachers have belonged 100 per cent strong 
to the C. T. A. 

CHAS. D. JONES 
District Superintendent of Schools. 


Lincoln School, San Francisco. Staff, 16 teach- 
ers and one principal, 100 per cent in C. T. A,, 
N. E. A., and Grade Teachers Association. 

MARTHA A. WATSON, 
Principal. 


Thomas A. Edison School, Santa Ana. Has 100 
per cent both in C. T. A. and N. E. A. This 
school was third in the county to become 200 
per cent this school year, and filled its quotas 
before December, 1924. 

MRS. NELLIE M. SMITH, 
Principal. 


Santa Barbara City has 100 per cent member- 
ship in the N, E. A., C. T. A., County Association, 
and City Association. I shall be glad to use my 
influence to push the matter ... to secure 
greater enrollment in other places. 

PAUL E. STEWART, 
Superintendent of Schools 


Yolo County.—All teachers are members of 
the C. T. A. This is the first time that Yolo 
county has had this proud distinction, 

HARRIETT S. LEE, 
County Superintendent 


Physical Minima 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


a Editor: 


In the physical examinations that we are giv- 
ing to the high school Juniors and Seniors who 
are trying for the Missouri State Letter, only 
five or ten per cent are able to pass the physical 
examination. The commonest defects are for- 
ward head, drooping shoulders, flat chest, flat 
feet, hollow back, one low shoulder, spinal cur- 
vature, acne, and enlarged and diseased tonsils. 

We are trying to improve these conditions 
radically, but it is going to be difficult for a 
teacher to teach correct posture if she does not 
herself maintain it, or to encourage pupils to 
overcome their physical defects if she has not 
overcome hers. 

Is there not a certain physical minimum that 
we ¢an and should require of all students of 
education? It would seem to me that this mini- 
mum should at least include the following: 

1 Knowledge of the common laws of 
health, such as we are requiring of all 
pupils in the public schools. 

The discovery and overcoming of her 
principal physical defects, including care 
of the teeth. 
A presentable self-respecting posture. 
A motor age of at least ten years. 
A moderate skill and ability in one or 
two forms of sport which are likely to 
be continued after school days are over. 
Inasmuch as the badge test is a part of 
the regular work in the schools, all stu- 
dents should be expected to meet these 
requirements. 
Very truly yours, 

HENRY 8S. CURTIS, 
Director Hygiene and Physical Education 
State Department, Education Physical 
Education. 


Retirement Salary Notice 
a Mr. Chamberlain: 


The Teachers’ Retirement Salary Fund Board 
has been numbering the teachers of the state in 
order to establish their identity and so enable 
us to post dues to the right account and to the 
credit of the right teacher when duplication of 
names occurs or when they move from county 
to county. 
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It would help us a great deal in delivering 
numbers to the teachers if it could be made 
known to the teachers by publication in the 
Sierra Educational News that those teachers who 
have not yet received numbers and who were 
teaching in California in 1922-23 can obtain their 
numbers on a professional identification card, 
pearing the seal of the State of California, by 
applying to the superintendent under whom they 
taught in 1922-23, or by writing to this office, 
giving name, address, and name of county in 
which employed in 1922-23, if the superintendent 
has returned the card to this office. 

It might also be noted that teachers not em- 
ployed in 1922-23, but who have taught in Cali- 
fornia since, eventually can get their cards from 
the superintendent under whom teaching subse- 
quent to June 30, 1923 was begun, but it may be 
six months or more before the cards for such 
teachers will be ready. 

Very truly yours, 
WILL C. WOOD, 
Sec’y. Teachers’ Retirement Board. 


$2,000 by 1928 

HAT the minimum salary of every teacher 

in the Bay Section should be $2,000 in 1928, 
is the campaign slogan proposed by President 
Roy W. Cloud, at a meeting of the Bay Section 
Council, C. T. A. He urged a thorough-going 
campaign for adequate salaries, and pointed out 
that because of the high quality of the educa- 
tional and moral service which is required of 
teachers, the goal is modest. 

President Cloud has launched a campaign that 
is of interest to teachers throughout the State. 
The children of California and,of America are 
worthy of well-qualified, carefully-selected, and 
broadly-experienced teachers. Such teachers are 
not cheap. The public has learned the folly of 
cheap doctors, cheap lawyers, cheap engineers. 
Such are extravagant delusions, like shoddy 
furniture. We must not have shoddy teachers. 
The children are the ones who suffer from 
mediocre and inferior education. 


Visual Education at Huntington Park 
Dp™ Editor: 


I want to express my appreciation for the 
splendid digest of information concerning Vis- 
ual Education. This is one of the finest things 
that the Sierra Educational News has ever 
done. It must have been a big job, but the 
results will be worth your effort. The Hunting- 
ton Park Grammar Schools will profit im- 
measureably by this information. We have had 
to grope along without much aid, but have done 
our best in our pioneer work. At present we 
have a DeVry motion picture machine in each 
of our seven schools, also Balopticons for slides. 
Our schools are all well-equipped with stereopti- 
cons, wall pictures, actual material of all kind, 
—in fact, every sort of recommended device 
used in visual education work. 

We have spent something over $1,000 annually, 
for several years, for this work. So you see 
why this enlightening article you have given 
us appeals to me. The methods of presenting 
the work was especially helpful In our schools 


we schedule our motion pictures for the various 
buildings far enough in advance to permit pre- 
paration for the picture by the classes. The 
films make their regular rounds daily to the 
different schools, each school expecting to re- 
ceive one weekly. Special rooms are equipped 
and darkened for this purpose. I believe we 
are fortunate over practically all the schools 
reporting to you, in that we seem better equip- 
ped and have a more complete program ar- 
ranged. 
Sincerely, 
W. L. STUCKEY 


A Tribute 


D EAR Editor: 


Your admirable “Visual Education Number” is 
the most extraordinary collection of data on the 
subject of educational films that has ever come 
to my attention. 

In my volume on “Motion Pictures for Com- 
munity Needs” I summarized about all that was 
known of the practical side of visual education 
at the time (1921). You have carried the story 
right up to date; and you have done a mighty 
fine job. 

We, who are struggling with the great me- 
chanical, economic, legal and administrative 
problems relating to visual education, read, 
with a glow of satisfaction, your reports of 
tangible results. You have done a very great 
service to all who wish to put the motion picture 
to work for the cause of more and better edu- 
cation. 

Very sincerely yours, 


HENRY BOLLMAN, Secretary, 
The Motion Picture Chamber of Commerce of 
America, Ince. (Non-Theatrical). New York 
City. 


A Progressive School 
re cage Mr. Chamberlain: 


We are a new school, with a new name. The 
district has changed its name from Delhi to 
Hawthorne and our school is the Thomas A. 
Edison school, erected last fall. 

We have a radio and enjoy the history and 
geography lessons broadcasted. Our picture 
machine, with lantern slides, was bought by 
the school children. Our fine live P. T. A. has 
forty members, actively engaged in helping our 
school and also furnishing milk and clothing 
for the Mexican school in our district. Last 
but not least, a Baby Band from our first grade 
has appeared in uniform to help raise money 
to pay for our picture show films. 

I must tell you that we teachers never fail 
to get from the Sierra some fine suggestions or 
some lesson verbatim for ourselves, and gen- 
erally some good help for our curriculum or 
assembly. It was through the £. T. A. maga- 
zine that we got the idea of our radio. The 
whole district is very proud of it. Offers have 
been made of radio outfits from several homes 
for our use. Yours very truly, 

MRS. NELLIE M. SMITH, 
2056 Orange Avenue, 
Edison School, Santa Ana. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
LITERATURE 


Abou Ben Adhem 
A Recent Writing 
BOU BEN ADHEM, an administrator, 
Worked on his class assignments somewhat 
later 
Than he was wont; when, looking up, he saw 
An Angel writing in a Book of Law. 


“What writest thou?” asked Abou, who was 
wont 

To put his questions in a manner blunt. 

The Angel said, “My love of children all 

Makes me reward the men who keep their 
classes small.” 


Abou dared not to ask concerning his own name, 
But said, “Our buildings are the best, equip- 
ment is the same.” 

The Angel vanished. Clutched in Abou’s hold 

Quivered a page inscribed in letters bold: 

“Who suffers forty children in a class 

There is no way to Heaven that he can pass.” 
—LAURA B. EVERETT, 

Berkeley, Calif. 


Travel for Teachers-in-Training 
ORMAN FENTON of the Tempe, Arizona, 
Normal School, has made an investigation 

of travel opportunities for teachers-in-training. 
Data were obtained from 123 teacher-training 
institutions throughout the United States. A 
preliminary note specified that trips of athletic 
or debating teams, musical and other organiza- 
tions were not to be included in the study. 
Only visits to factories, places. of geologic, 
scenic, historic or industrial interest and other 
outings in connection with the curriculum, were 
to be considered. 

“It is surprising to find 21 normal schools 
(or teachers’ colleges; the term normal school 
will be used to mean either) still utilizing no 
extra-campus teaching or demonstration 
mediums,” states Mr. Tenton. With all recent 
emphasis in educational theory upon the real 
and concrete in education, for teacher-training 
institutions still to make little effort toward 
giving such concrete experience is indeed un- 
fortunate. 

Although only five schools reported so speci- 
fically, it is probably more widely true that 
extra-campus exercises are optional with the 
instructor. One man may come along with a 
hobby for field trips and arrange for many such 
exercises, another without this bias overlook- 
ing them entirely. Just here is the need for 
constructive planning. Despite wide variation 
in local situation, there should be a common 
purpose throughout teacher-training institu- 
tions which would aim to bring about greater 
utilization of the surrounding community in 
connection with the course of. study. 

Schools near the state capital, near famous 
landmarks, unusual and.rare industries, agri- 


cultural or industrial features local to the vicin- 
ity of the school, should feel the compulsion 
of theory and practice in making them utilize 
these opportunities in their instruction. It is 
too serious a matter for chance or instructor's 
option to be the sole sanction. Our theory in 
this connection is far beyond our practice. We 
no longer believe that books are the sole sources 
of learning or even the best, but we still adhere 
largely, even when unnecessarily, to book in- 
struction. Future teachers should certainly 
have much more than mere book learning, for 
many of the most vivid touches in their later 
teaching will come: from concrete experience. 


Sonoma Directory 

ONOMA COUNTY has issued a 1925 school di- 

rectory that appears to be the best and 
most complete directory of its kind in the West. 
It lists, in convenient tabular form,—district, 
trustees, address, number of pupils, cost per 
child, teacher, grades, professional training of 
teacher, salary, phone, address. An admirable 
administrative department is being developed, 
including general and special supervision, at- 
tendance, and school nurses. 

It would add greatly to. the value of county 
directories if all private, parochial, and Oriental 
language schools were also listed. Further- 
more, a list of the various private agencies, do- 
ing educational work in the county, would be 
of interest,—Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls, etc. 
The county school directories could easily be- 
come of wider educational value. 


Professional Credit for Travel 


HE teacher with initiative, who plans and 

does successful travel-study, merits profes- 
sional credit. Travel is a valuable educational 
asset. A Michigan teachers’ club (Highland 
Park), has worked out a good plan for credit- 
ing teachers for travel. 

The plan is not perfect, but a good start has 
been made, and it may serve as a basis for more 
scientific study of the subject. The central 
question was, “How can the travel of teachers 
be evaluated by reducing it to the same terms 
as summer school work?” The committee at- 
tempted to find out how a given trip could be 
reduced to university credit hours. The plan 
adopted is as follows: 

1, Crediting of teachers’ travel is adminis- 
tered by a Commission on Credit for Travel, 
members of which are appointed by the superin- 
tendent, for a term of three years. 

2. Committee receives applications for credit 
and evaluates the trips in terms of university 
hours. It then makes recommendation to the 
superintendent, who usually approves the rec- 
ommendation of: the Commission, but is not 
bound to do so. ; 

3. Application for credit is made in writine. 
The teacher describes, in detail; the trip made. 
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The trip is then scored on the following points: 
Max. 


A. ACADEMIC VALUES— Value 


1. Historical 
2. Physiographical 
3. Industrial 
4. Social 
PROFESSIONAL VALUE— 
1. Relation to subject 
2. Educational institutions visited... 
CULTURAL VALUE— 
1. Painting 
Sculpture 
Music 
Architecture 
TROOPERS eS eee 


- 10% 


. 10% 


100% 

4. The following have been accepted ‘as 
standard trips: 

GROUP 1—New York, Washington, 
England, St. Lawrence. Base—4 to 8 hours.’ 

GROUP 2—Pacific Coast, Rocky Mountain Dis~ 
trict. Base—8 to 18 hours. 

GROUP 3—Europe, South 
16 to 36‘hours. 

(The number of hours taken as base varies 
according to the time spent, usually the mam- 
ber of hours corresponding to the number of 
weeks’ duration of the trip.) 

5. To compute the number of hours allowed 
for a given trip, take the base obtained in Par. 4 
and multiply by the percentage obtained in 
Par. 3. Fractional parts of hours are disre- 
garded. 3 

6. No credit is allowed for trips made more 


than five years previous to the time of appli- 
cation. 


7. The applicant is allowed $4.00 per hour. 
This amount becomes a part of the teacher’s 
aggregate salary and she receives 
as she remains in the system, 


New 


America. ; Base— 


it as long 


My Prayer 

EAR LORD, I do not ask a lofty place 

Upon Thy left hand nor upon Thy. right, 
I do not wish to gain the ruler’s might: 
No, Lord, just let me rest before Thy face 
Low on the turf. Let Thy redeeming grace 
Be my reward; then when the darkening night 
Engulfs my weary soul, the sacred light 
Of life well-spent may safe my pathway trace: 


” 


If it be best for me to drain the cup, 
For me to know that Thou art near is all 
Iask. Keep Thou the crown, the stars, or give 


Them to some needy soul. Just let me sup, 
Break bread: with Thee in peace when night 
doth fall: 
Till then, oh Lord, I'd serve mankind and live. 
—PROF. LEO. G. SCHUSSMAN, 
State Teachers’ College, Arcata, Calif. 


Educational. Measurement Review 
HIS is a novel venture in educational journal- 
ism, It contains no original articles or 
technical discussions, but gives, in each issue; 
the substance of 20'‘to 30 educational investi- 
gations’ published in other magazines, books, 
and pamphlets. It-is the current survey of 
what’s doing in educational measurement and 
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guidance. The material is written in clear, 
concise, and interesting form; it is humanized: 
that is, stripped of technicalities, mathematical 
formulae, etc., and brought to a level which 
makes it readable and of practical use to any 
person who is interested in test and measure- 
ments. 

The Review is sponsored by the Southern Cali- 
fornia Educational Research Association, with 
the co-operation of psychologists and ‘research 
workers elsewhere. Subscriptions and com- 
munications will be received at the ‘publication 
office, 716 Westlake Professional Building; Los 
Angeles. 


What People Are Doing. Stories and Sketches. 
By Nellie B. Allen and Edward K. Robin- 
son. Illustrations by Marguerite Davis. 30 
p., paper covers; with tracing paper. Ginn 
& Co. 1924. 44 cents. 


A charming action-book of little stories and 
picture outlines, to accompany or follow les- 
sons in geography. Language exercises, draw- 
ing and coloring exercises, are provided. It is 
a simple and effective device along geographic 
lines, by which children can re-enforce their 
visual images with motor: images. These 
motor activities stimulate mental processes and 
clarify mental images. This helpful book is in 
line with progressive education. 


Procedure in High School Teaching. 
eee ee 346 p., il. 
19 


The material in this competent manual is 
grouped in unit-exercises. These present a wide 
range of classroom problems. Specific informa- 
tion and guidance is furnished, toward the 
solution of these problems. Dr. Waples is as- 
sistant professor of secondary education in the 
University of Pittsburgh. .This volume is one 
of the American Teachers’ College Series, edited 
by Keith and Bagley. It represents “the most 
thorough-going and successful effort that has 
yet been made, to apply the accepted principles 
of teaching to the problem of teaching prospec- 
tive teachers how to teach.” 

The problem method has been cleverly and 
effectively used by Dr. Waples, and the volume 
is replete with stimulating and zestful queries. 
This text is one of the many indications of 
the rapid and genéral reorganization, not only 
of our curricula but of our whole technique 
and philosophy of instruction. 

The problem approach is not new; it was used 
by Adam and his sons; but it is given a new 


meaning and validity by the.technique of mod- 
ern science. 


By Doug- 
Macmillan Company. 


Teaching Agriculture. By James B. Berry. In 
New World Agriculture Series, Edited by 


W. J. Spillman, 230 p., il. World Book. Co. 
1924, $2.00. 


During the past decade many books have 
appeared dealing with the science and art of 
teaching, several of which have been in thé 
specialized field of vocational education. “Teach- 
ing Agriculture” deals with the analysis of the 
teaching activity in its relation to the learning 
process. It recognizes the development of abil- 
ity to think purposefully as the main objective 
of all teaching, and the discussion of methods 
is ‘to this end.’ In other words, the acquiring 
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of facts is subordinated to the intelligent use 
of facts in the solution of life problems. The 
teacher is given a clear working knowledge of 
the methods useful in making his teaching effec- 
tive. The author points out the failures result- 
ing from the improper use of the teaching 
methods, and shows how these may be avoided. 
He shows the teacher how to make certain he 
has taught what he thinks he has taught by 
means of pupil activities in the solution of real 
problems of the farm and community. 

A portion of the book is devoted to the prin- 
ciples which underlie the selection of the subject 
matter to be taught, and practical applications 
are developed. The last chapter points out the 
duties, responsibilities, and ideals of the 
teacher of agriculture. A series of appendices 
adds greatly to the practical value of the book. 
It includes such helpful material as an outline 
of the teacher’s plan of work, a community 
survey form, a reproducticn of the Massachu- 
setts Life History folder, and a Record Sheet 
of Farm Enterprises. A glossary and index 
complete the book. 
be of help to teachers of agriculture and of 
practical arts in high schools and colleges, but 
more particularly to teachers of vocational agri- 
culture. However, it embodies a teaching pro- 
cedure which offers fruitful suggestions to 
teachers of academic subjects and science. 


Good English. In speaking and writing. By 
Nell J. Young and Frederick W. Memmott. 
Fourth, fifth and sixth grades. 3 vols.; 
about 250 pp. each. il. D. Appleton and 
Company. 1924. 


Abundant material for the teacher, guide 
posts, directions, and methodological data are 
provided in this series. It should stimulate 
the good teacher and prop up the poor one. 
Good English is a fundamental skill, and this 
text is thorough in its craftsmanship. 


The Distribution of Physicians in the United 


States. By Lewis Mayers and Leonard V. 
Harrison, 197 pp., il., paper covers. General 
Education Board. 1924. 


Community health service is of equal impor- 
tance with community educational service. The 
physician stands by the side of the schoolman. 
Some of humanity’s greatest souls have been 
both heaiers and teachers. Mayers and Harri- 
son have produced a sound monograph, dealing 
particularly with the problems of rural medi- 
cal service. The country child has as much right 
to a strong, healthy body as he has to a good 
education. Many rural children get neither. 


Private Schools and State Laws. Compiled by 
Charles N. Lischka. 220 pp.; paper covers. 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Bu- 
Ha) of Education, Washington, D. C., 1924. 


This is a valuable reference manual for all 
workers who have to do with educational legis- 
lation. It contains the text, as well as a classi- 
fied summary, of all the state legislation govern- 
ing private schools, all the statutes and decis- 
ions concerning Bible reading in public schools, 
about two dozen federal and state cases, and 
some specimens of decisions by state superin- 
tendents. There are cross-references through- 
out, and an extensive alphabetical index. The 


“Teaching Agriculture” will - 
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court decisions cited are on such topics as “The 
Right to Teach,” “Compulsory Education,” “Pupb- 
lic Funds for Private School Purposes,” “Par- 
ental Rights,” “Compromise Plans,” etc. 

The collection of Bible cases here presented 
is the only complete one extant. It is included 
because the question of Bible reading in the 
public schools involves such fundamental issues 
as the application of public funds for sectarian 
purposes, equality before the law, religion in 
education, the separation of church and state, 
the freedom of conscience and of religious pro- 
fession and worship. 

This is the first compilation of the actual 
source material on the much-agitated question 
of-private school legislation. The average in- 
telligent person is now enabled to determine for 
himself what is the exact legal status of the 
private school locally; what is its approximate 
status nationally; what is the general doctrine 
of the courts concerning the educational rights 
of the parent and the child, the individual and 
the corporation, the Church and the State; 
and what are the reasonable prospects for the 
future of the private school. Mr. Lischka has 
made an accurate and helpful compilation. 


The Project Method in Classroom Work. By 
a Hotchkiss. 628 p., il. Ginn and Co. 


Now that the project method seems to have 
come to stay, many teachers are asking just 
what a project is, what its real value in the 
educational system is, and what kinds of pro- 
jects have proved successful. The person well 
fitted to discuss these questions with authority 
is someone who knows intimately the point of 
view of many teachers as well as of a large 
number of pupils. Mr. E. A. Hotchkiss, recently 
president of Teachers College, Kansas City, is 
familiar with all sides of the problem through 
his classroom instruction of students preparing 
to teach, and through his directing and super- 
vising of the practice teaching on the part of 
these students in many schools and under var- 
ious conditions. 

The first part discusses the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying all learning, and shows how 
the project in its best form accords with these 
principles. The second part gives detailed re- 
ports of projects of various types which have 
actually been worked out with success in the 
classroom. From start to finish the reader is 
aware of the underlying importance of the great 
project—the training for citizenship in a democ- 
racy. 


Medical and Sanitary Inspection of Schools. By 
W. S. Newmayer. 462 p., il. Lea and Febi- 
ger, Philadelphia. 1924. $4.00. 


This medical handbook is designed for health 
Officers, physicians, nurses and as a reference 
work for teachers. Dr. Newmayer is supervisor 


.of school medical Inspection, Philadelphia, and 


has had twenty-four years experience in this 
field. In addition to the material customarily 
found in treatises of this sort, he has included 
a chapter on mentality, covering the treatment 
of the mental defective, etc. There is also a 
valuable section on child labor. One gets the 
impression that there is evidently much child 
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labor in Pennsylvania. The book is profusely 
illustrated, with a number of colored plates, and 
is a standard reference manual. 


Story Hour Readers. Revised. 


Alice J. Christie Dillon. Adapted for grades 
one to three. Il. American Book Com- 
pany. Primer, 60 cents; Book One, 60 cents; 
Book Two. 72 cents: Book Three, 76 cents; 
Teacher’s Manual, $1.00. 


All the romance of Old Mother Goose and her 
fanciful children, together with the faries, the 
goblins, and the elves, is contained in this ser- 
ies. Humpty Dumpty, the Queen of Hearts, the 
Three Bears, and other famous childhood folk- 
tale heroes become everyday playmates and 
intimate companions of the primary pupils as 
they read about them, quote their quaint say- 
ings, play their games, and act their parts in 
little schoolroom dramas. Attractive, colored 
pictures abound. 

This series has been prepared so that the Idea 
method of reading may easily be taught. Pupils 
are led to read complete lines and phrases 
rather than individual words. A long eye span, 
important for silent reading purposes, is early 
developed. Excellent teaching equipment com- 
posed of seat work cards, perception cards, and 
a chart accompany these readers. Seat work 
cards and perception cards accompany the 
Primer. Perception cards supplement Books 
One and Two, together with chart for first year 
work. Complete directions for the use of this 
material, and suggestions for interesting word 
games and dramatization of the lessons are con- 
tained in the teacher’s manual, which covers the 
work of all four books. 


By Ida Coe and 


D ly Class. By Amelie Hamaide, trans- 
Tee ated from the French by Jean Lee Hunt. 
318 p. il. E. P. Dutton & Company. 1924. $2.00. 


This contribution to elementary education is a 
study of the work of Dr. Ovide Decroly, who is 
regarded today by many as the greatest con- 
temporary educator in Europe. Amelie Hamaide 
is a collaborator of Decroly’s. Her use of the 
Decroly method in a Brussells grammar school 
is noteworthy. The book is published with the 
co-operation of the Belgian Educational Founda- 
tion. The preface is written by Professor Clapar- 
ede, child psychologist, University of Geneva. 

The life work of Dr. Decroly and the princi- 
ples underlying his scheme for a more effective 
and practical type of education in the elemen- 
tary school are discussed. It is a book of interest 
to the students of the newer ideals in education. 
It is a clear exposition of work actually done. 
America needs Decroly classes. 


The Normal Mind. An Introduction to Mental 
Hygiene and the Hygiene of School Instruc- 
tion. By William H. Burnham. 702 p. D. 
Appleton & Company. 1924. ? 

Now-a-days one hears so much concerning 


abnormal, subnormal, precocious and other va- 
rieties.of childhood, that it is indeed refreshing 
to examine a sane and wholesome text dealing 
with the normal child. Dr. Burnham, who is a 
professor of pedagogy in Clark University, has 
given all persons who are interested in child- 
hood, a valuable text. The volume is built on 
the thesis that the essential characteristic of 


the normal mind is an integration of the person- 
ality that makes adjustment possible, and dis- 
cusses conditions and methods that tend to pre- 
serve and develop integration, as well as con- 
ditions and practices that tend to disintegra- 
tion. The great means of preserving and de- 
veloping integration is the doing of things that 
are significant. Thus the book is largely con- 
cerned with the psychology underlying the most 
progressive methods of modern education that 
put emphasis on doing—the Montessori method, 
the project method, the Dalton plan, and all 
active methods that emphasize the activity of 
the pupil instead of the didactics of the teacher 
and in mental hygiene, vocational therapeutics 
and the mental hygiene of industry. 

Each chapter closes with a list of problems 
and questions and an up-to-date bibliography. 
The great difference between the genius and 
the common man, suggests Burnham, following 
the thought of Bateson, may lie in the fact that 
genius is free from inhibitions by which ordinary 
men are handicapped. It may be that the hope 
of the world lies more in mental “hygiene” than 
it does in conventional education itself. 


Mental Measurement in Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance. By John M. Brewer and 


others. 46 p., paper covers, published by 
Harvard University. 1924 


This monograph is a condensed statement 
of the problem, the means available, the ap- 
propriate procedure, and the results achieved, 
with bibliographies. It is one of the Harvard 
bulletins in education. “Measurement” says 
Brewer, “is a sharp tool, and in the hands of 
those who work too fast or too carelessly, much 
harm is likely to result.” 


Story Hour Readings. By E. C. Hartwell. 
Adapted for grades four to eight. American 
Book Company. List price: Fourth Year 
Book, 80 cents; Fifth Year Book, 92 cents. 
Manual for Teachers, Fourth, Fifth, and 
Sixth Years, $1.00: Manual fo~ Teache s. 
Seventh and Eighth Years, $1.00. 


The fourth year marks a transitional period 
in the reading life of the pupil. He now needs 
more factual, silent reading material which will 
develop his reasoning powers, and which will 
help him in interpreting everyday events and 
in solving problems which he constantly meets. 
During the first three school years, fairy stories 
and fanciful tales have been helpful in develop- 
ing his imagination and again, the training se- 
cured in these years, has given him a basic 
knowledge of the mechanics of reading... He 
is now ready for material which will broaden 
his mind and which he can correlate with his 
widening experiences. 

To provide factual, silent reading material 
for the growing child is the. purpose of the 
Story Hour Readings. Because pupils’. minds 
and interests vary, and because problems which 
they meet in their daily lives dre constantly 
changing, these books contain a variety of sub- 
jects readily adapted to individual needs. These 
subjects are arranged in groups containing such 
titles as “On the Farm,” “Our, Country,” “A 
Sheaf of Poetry,” “A Packet of Letters,” “The 
Short Story,” “A Sheaf of Legends,” ‘The World 
of Work,” “Adventure.” Questions. follow each 
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selection. They stimulate individual thought 
and class discussion; impress facts on pupils’ 
minds; help the readers to discover the out- 
standing features of each reading; and invite 
comparisons with other selections in the book. 

The selections in this series of books are 
taken from prominent writers, both classic and 
modern. Such men as Ruskin, Shakespeare, 
Bryant, Scott, Stevenson, Noyes, Roosevelt, pro- 
vide wholesome literature of the highest type 
for growing minds. Two teacher’s manuals, 
one manual for fourth, fifth and sixth years, 
and one for seventh and eighth years, give 
excellent suggestions for classroom reading 
work and for interesting ways of presenting 
the material and impressing it on pupils’ minds. 


A State System of Uniform Child Accounting. 
Prepared by a committee-of Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association. 45 p. Many tables 
and graphs. Published by the Association. 

2 : 


This highly commendable report is the work 
of the Committee of uniform child-accounting 
and unit costs of the Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association. It outlines the system of uniform 
child-accounting which is designed to be put 
into operation in Michigan in the fall of 1925. 
The'need of an adequate continuing census and 
a permanent child record has long been con- 
ceded. It is believed that this system will pro- 
vide these. This report is printed and distributed 
wy the Michigan State Teachers’ Association. It 
does credit to the Association and to its capable 
committee. Such reports as this one demonstrate 
the large residual talent for research andwsci- 
entific investigation that exists within the ranks 
of the state teachers’ associations. 


Progressive Methods of Teaching. By Martin J. 
Stormzand. 375 p. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1924. 200. 

Professor Stormzand teaches education at the 
University of Southern California. His earefully- 
prepared book gives a clear description of each 
important general method of instruction, evalu- 
ates each, and presents its strength and its 
weaknesses. 

The book is primarily intended as an intro- 
ductory treatment of teaching technique for 
normal students in schools and colleges. One of 
the main purposes also has been to put teachers 
in service in an open-minded and experimental 
attitude toward the problem of method. 

In so far as general method is equally adapted 
to elementary, junior high-school, and ‘sénior 
high-school teaching, explanation and ‘illhrstra- 
tion have been furnished that will make the 
material applicable to teachers in training or in 
service at any of the public school levels. 

We are entering a period of extensive re- 
organization in the aim and content and purpose 
and method of classroom instruction. This New 
Age will be dominated by new civic and‘#dé¢ial 
purposes and new scientific procedure. The: ré- 
sult, as it relates to the work of the classroom 
teacher, will be a marked reorganization in 
methods: of instruction and the substitution of 
new and more effective procedures for old and 
wasteful and ineffective wavs Professor Storm- 


zand has made a notable contribution to truly 
“progressive” literature. 


The Visiting Teacher Movement, with special 
reference to administrative relationships, 
By Julius John Oppenheimer. 203 p. paper 
covers. Published by Public Educational As- 
sociation of New York City. 1924. 


The dean of the faculty, Stephens Junior Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri, has written an author- 
itative and nation-wide treatise on the visiting 
teacher. Although every page is replete with 
useful material, of special interest to the phil- 
osophically-minded is chapter two, considering 
the. reasons underlying the visiting teacher 
movement. Insecurity of employment, unemploy- 
ment, employment of women and mothers in in- 
dustry, child labor, industrial accidents, are fac- 
tors enumerated as typical of modern life. In- 
stability is the. ehief characteristic of present- 
day family. life. 


Fine and Industrial Arts, Saint Cloud Public 
Schools. Grades 1 to 6. Prepared by Jean 
Van Viiet Spencer. 288 p. paper cover, il. 
Published ‘by the St: Cloud Board of Educa- 
tion, 1924: $1.75, 


Typical of the widening and improving con- 
ceptions of education is this worthy monograph 
from Minnesota. It -is inspiring, practical and 
comprehensive, and can serve as an admirable 
model ‘for ‘all who’ are engaged in curriculum- 
making. ‘The introduction states in a masterly 
way, the place of art in school and in life. 


The Progressive Musie Series; One Book 
Course. By Parker, McConathy, Birge, and 
aa: 192 pp. Silver, Burdett & Co. 


This admirable course is for basal use in pri- 
mary, intermediate, and grammar grades. ‘The 
single column is designed to meet the, needs 
of ungraded schools, or of schools. in which 
several grades occupy one classroom. Accom- 
panying the song book is a teachers’ manual 
and a book of accompaniments, which is indis- 
pensable for those rural schools where a piano 
or: @ small cabinet organ is available. Since 
the radio has brought the world’s best music 
to remote communities, children in such places 
will not get the full advantage of their musical 
instruction unless they have both melody and 
aceompaniment. , 

Never before have the rural children had the 
Same musical opportunity as their city neigh- 
bors, but since the publication of this one-book 
course and manual, teacher and pupils alike will 
benefit musically from this happy and inspira- 
tional program, 


Business Forms and Customs. For every day 
use. By L. H. Cadwallader. 248 p. il. 
John C. Winston Co. 1925. $1.20. 


This textbook has been prepared for students 
in academic and commercial courses. It is both 
for students of bookkeeping and for those who 
do not take bookkeeping. Every student, re- 
gardless of the course in which he is specializ- 
ing, should be familiar with business methods. 
A student who lacks knowledge of business 
fundamentals, customs, and devices not only 
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suffers a handicap embarrassing and difficult to 
overcome, but is likely to miss the success to 
which his other training entitles him. Ap- 
preciating the need for business success and 
good personality in addition to proper technical 
equipment, the author begins with such impor- 
tant topics as proper dress and personal ap- 
pearance, voice and speech, co-operation, and 
pusiness ethics. 

An opportunity is given the student to put 
into operation the business methods learned. 
A budget of exercises and review questions con- 
tains forms of all kinds to be used for busi- 
ness practice, such as bills, pay-roll sheets, 
telegrams, carbon paper, checks, currency, and 
other such materials. The chapter questions 
stimulate discussion and bring out the points 
of paramount importance. Each topic is treated 
as a distinct and separate unit, with forms and 
review questions so arranged that any subject 
may be deferred or omitted without detriment 
to the clearness of the whole. Dr. Cadwallader’s 
book is eminently practical. 


The Jones Complete Course in Spelling... For 
second to eighth years, inclusive. By W. 
Franklin Jones. 227 p. Hall & McCreary 
Company. ‘1924, 


Dr. Jones, formerly dean of the school of edu- 
cation, University of Seuthern California, con- 
ducted research in spelling which Dr. Leonard 
P. Ayres of the Russell Sage Foundation has 
praised as “the sanest, most. helpful, and best 
substantial of any of our spelling studies.” Dr. 
Jones’ plan is to prevent errors, rather than to 
merely correct them, His speller is practical, 
straight-forward, and scientific. 


Educational Publicity in the Public Press. A 
manual prepared by the Publicity Commit- 
tee of the Washington Education Associa- 
tion. 30 pp. Paper covers. Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 1925. 


Arthur L. Marsh, executive secretary of the 
W. E. A., L. P. Brown, chairman of the com- 
mittee, and their associates, are to be con- 
gratulated upon their bulletin. Every school 
official and worker can get some useful hints 
and helps from this practical and concise 
manual, 


Graphic Methods in Education. 
Williams. 319 p. il. 
1924. $2.00. 


The school officer who is trained in the under- 
lying principles of good graphic presentation, 
has a valuable tool in his equipment. In this 
high-geared age vivid pictorial representation 
of facts is necessary to command attention. 
Modern science, also, has seized the ideograph, 
and used it with marvelous precision and effec- 
tiveness. Dr. Williams, Los Angeles diagnostic 
psychologist, has ably collated a most useful 
working text. 


By J. Harold 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Your Happy Way. By Agnes Greene Foster. 
88 p. il. The Stratford Co. $1.50. 


A beautiful little book of personal messages 
and lyrics, suitable as a gift from one friend 
to another. 
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In the Days of the Sons of God. 
Torrey Berger. 73 p. The 
1924. $1.00. 


A story, in Biblical style, and prompted by 
Genesis 6:1. Quaint phraseology and vivid imag- 
ination make this tale appealing to young 
people. 


By Haddie 
Stratford Co. 


The Camping Ideal. A new human race. By 
Henry Wellington Wack. 257 p. Red Book 
ne Department of Education. 1924. 


This is a brief survey of the summer and 
winter outdoor camp movement in the United 
States, with particular reference to organized 
cultural camps in the Atlantic and Midwestern 
States, based after observations made on a camp 
tour taken by Mr. Wack for the Red Book 
Magazine. There is a charming greeting fore- 
word by Mary Roberts Rinehart. Last year the 
Red Book issued a volume of summer camps for 
boys and girls. 


In Animal Land. By Mabel Guinni La Rue 
164 p., il Macmillan Company. 1924. 
Maud and Miska’ Petersham have made the 


charming illustrations generously sprinkled 
through this happy supplementary reader for 
primary children. Miss La Rue is also the 
author of “The Fun Book” and “Under the 
Story Tree.” In addition to animal stories, the 
book contains verses by Christina Rossetti and 
Vachel Lindsay. The general make-up is first 
class, as are the contents. A concluding sec- 
tion gives the teacher directions to using the 
silent-reader exercises and word list. 


Some Results of a Research into educational 
inequalities in Illinois. By Lester R. Grimm 
and Robert C. Moore. 50 p. il. Paper 
covers. Issued by the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction; circular No. 192. 1925. 


Mr. Grimm, a research worker, and Mr. Moore, 
secretary of the Illinois State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, have accomplished a thorough and valu- 
able task. They have revealed the tremendous 
inequalities in educational opportunity in Illi- 
nois. State Superintendent Blair, in his fore- 
word says that Illinois is very irregular in the 
distribution of natural wealth and climatic con- 
ditions, as well as in its manufactured wealth. 
The men who made the first school law in 1825 
realized the effect of these inequalities upon a 
school system and provided for a local tax 
within the district and for a state distributive 
fund that should help to equalize educational 
opportunities. 

When the school code, which was the foun- 
dation of the present school system, was passed 
in 1855, it recognized anew this obligation of 
the state to do what it could to overcome the 
inequalities in the distribution of natural and 
manufactured wealth by establishing a state dis- 
tributive fund. Not, however, until within the 
last ten years has there been attempted a de- 
tailed study of these inequalities and their direct 
influence upon education. The State Teachers’ 
Association has, through the office of its secre- 
tary, employed an expert who has made first 
hand investigations and has presented them in 
a clear and convincing manner. 
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The Crusades 


carried light into darkness, brought to Europe the knowledge of the 
music of the older civilization, solo or accompanying instruments, 
inspired the orders of the Troubadours, Trouv res, Minstrels, and 
Minnesingers, which led to the birth of Modern Music. 


RHYTHM 
Fundamental Rhythms, Number 1, Number 2 - 19396 
Fundamental Rhythms, Numbers 3 and 4 - 19379 
Knight of the Hobby Horse, etc. - - - - 18853 
Run, Run, Run; Jumping, ete. - - 18840 


18664 


Song to the Evening Star; Celeste Aida -- 18759 
Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes - - 


- 626 
- 1015 
- 727 


3017 


> 
a 
0 
J 
ul] 
= 
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To a Wild Rose - - - - 


Farewell to Cucullain - - - - 
+ + pig woms ‘olpiuere] teu0N] Oy] 1OFy 
2 + enbssuownpy ‘syog 2y) Jo pus8e] sseulpay 


SLNAWNUALSNI 


By the Waters of Minnetonka - - « 
Songs My Mother Taught Me - 


Listen to the Mocking Bird . 
4 Dream of Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair - 45329 
AMERICAN MUSIC 


Our mission of carrying the MUSIC of all the world to the 24,000,000 
children of the schools of America, is scarcely less holy or far reaching in 
its results. We have unlocked the treasure house of all the world’s great and 
beautiful music, and organized it into delightful studies of the elements of 
which Music is made, building them up again into the perfected composition. 


Are your pupils really studying music or only about it through one little phase 
of its technique? Or are you giving them the rea/ music itself? Think it over. 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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CALIFORNIA HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY AND 
MUSIC RADIO PROGRAMS 
Broadcast by KGO Mondays at 9 a. m. 

Y THE Bay Committee on School Broadcast- 
ing for the State Board of Education. Pro- 
grams under direction of Mrs. David Elliott Mar- 
tin. Musical programs arranged by Miss Alice 
Eggers, Music Department, Oakland Public 
Schools. A twenty to thirty-minute musical 
background is included in each program. 
APRIL 13 
The Vigilantes, Dr. O. C. Coy, Director Cali- 
fornia State Historical Association. 
The Rhine River, Jessie Casebolt, San Fran- 
cisco State Teachers’ College. 
APRIL 20 
California, a State, Will C. Wood, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
The Yangtze River, Ruth Thompson, Harr 
Wagner Publishing Co. 
APRIL 27 
The Pony Express, 
of Peace, Piedmont. 
The Seine River, Jessie Casebolt, San Fran- 
cisco State Teachers’ College. 
MAY 4 
Water a Blessing, W. G. Paden, Principal, 
Alameda. 


The Niger River, Jessie Casebolt, San Fran- 
cisco State Teachers’ College. 

MAY 11 Y 
Water a Curse, W. G. Paden, Principal, Ala- 

meda. 
The Volga River, Ruth Thompson, 
Wagner Publishing Co. 

MAY 18 ; 
California in Song and Story, Harr Wagner. 
The St. Lawrence River, Jessie Casebolt, San 

Francisco State Teachers’ College. 

MAY 25 

Memorial Day Program. 


Green Majors, Justice 


Harr 


LOS ANGELES PROGRAM 
KNX, Tuesdays 
April 7— 
California a State. 
Seine River. 
April 14— 
Pony Express. 
Volga River. 
April 21— 
Water a Curse. 
Niger River. 
April 28— 
Water a Blessing. 
Nile River. 
May 5— 
Golden Fruit. 
Yang Tsi Yiang. 
May 12— 
White Coal. 
Tigris and Euphrates. 


NOTES AND COMMENT. 4 


May 19— 
California in Verse and Story. 
Ganges River. 

May 26— 
Memorial Day. 


STOCKTON PROGRAMS 
KWG, Thursdays, 9:05 A. M. 

April 2— 

California a State. 

The Seine River. 

History of Collegeville. 
April 16— 

The Pony Express. 

The Congo River. 

History of Thornton. 

23— 

The Splendid 40’s. 

The Ohio River. 

The History of Tracy 

30— 

Migration of Birds. 

The Ganges River. 

The History of Lodi. 
May 7— 

Mount Shasta. 

Yangs Tsai River. 

Stockton’s First Passenger Train. 


A Victrolain _,,t0%, 
the Schools; ¥ 


WhatDoes ItMean? 


Appreciation of good music is a right be- 
longing to every child, but denied to 
most by lack of opportunity. 

For it is only by constant repetition of 
good music that good music becomes 
appreciated. 

And because the VICTROLA supplies this 
opportunity, its place in the school is 
fixed. It belongs in your school room 
as definitely as the blackboard or the 
ink well. 


The greatest musicians sing 
only for the true Victrola 


Sherman, Mlay & Go. 


Kearny and Sutter Streets, San Francisco 
Fourteenth and Clay Streets, Oakland 
Ninth and J Streets, Sacramento 
Levy Brothers’ Dept. Store, Stockton 
Fulton and Merced Streets, Fresno 
141-147 S. First Street, San Jose 


oa 
Stores also at Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Spokane and elsewhere. 
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Finch’s Everyday Civics 


By CHARLES EDGAR FINCH, Director of Junior High School Grades 
and Citizenship, Rochester, N. Y. 


526 pages Illustrated Price, $1.20 
The following are seven reasons which teachers using this book have 
given for their success with it: 


1. It begins near the pupil, with something he can do,—the formation of 
a club composed of members of his school. 

. It magnifies community citizenship. 

. It gives a description of the actual workings of our government. 

. Its language is not too difficult or technical for the eighth and ninth 
grades, for which it is intended. 

. It presents an original and extremely effective method of uniting the 
study of the Constitution, with the study of community civics and with 
the pupil’s own school activities. 

. It gives a clear statement at the beginning of each chapter of the 
problem which the study of that chapter will enable the pupil to 
work out. 


. Its pictures are of live, present-day subjects, and really interesting to 
the pupil. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 


For Better Results in 
ENGLISH 


San Francisco Adopts 


TANNER’S ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
BALL’S CONSTRUCTIVE ENGLISH 


for THE HIGH SCHOOLS and 
Orders Several Thousand 


Potter, Jeschke & Gillet’s ‘“Oral and Written English’’ 


FOR THE GRADES 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


45 Second Street, San Feanibans 
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14— 

Mount Diablo. 

Tigres Euphrates River. 
Early Day Ferries. 

May 21— 

Mount Whitney. 

San Joaquin River. 

The History of Stockton. 
25— 

Memorial Day. 

4— 

My Childhood on the Nile. 
Mount Lassen. 


San Joaquin Valley Indians. 


May 


May 


June 


FRESNO PROGRAMS 
K™MJ, Wednesdays, 9:00 A M. 
APRIL 1—COLLEGE 
Music, “The Billy Goat’—State College Glee 
Club. 
Address, “April Fool’s Day’—W. E. St. John. 
Music, “An Atom’’—State College Glee Club. 
APRIL 8—COLLEGE 
Music, “lt Love You California” (Soprano Solo) 
—Mrs. Blaine Riley. 
Address, “‘California a State’—Chase S. Osborn. 
Music, “Alone” (Violin Duet)—Fred Brohaska, 
Cyril White. 
Address, “Seine River’—G,. B. Colburn. 
APRIL 15—COUNTY SCHOOLS 
Musie. 
Address, “Pony Express’—F. M. Fulstone. 
Music—Selma Girls’ Glee Club; directed by 
A. H. Greene. 
Address, “Volga River’’—Mrs. F. B. Rutherford. 
APRIL 22—FOWLER HIGH SCHOOL 
Music, Selection—Mixed Chorus.., 
Address, “Water a Curse”—Miss Ruth H. Smead. 
Music, Vocal Solo—Mrs. Margery Forsberg. 
Address, “Niger River’—Mrs. Pearl C. Kellogg. 
APRIL 29—EDISON SCHOOL 
“Gypsy Dance” (Violin Solo)—Patsy La 
Centra. 
Address, “Water a Blessing’—E, K. Brown. 
Music, Seng, “Memories” (from La Traviata— 
Verdi)—Edison Girls’ Quartet. 
Address, “Nile River’—W. L. Patts. 
MAY 6—CLOVIS HIGH SCHOOL 
Music, Vocal Selection—Girls’ Sextet. 
Address, “Golden Fruit’—Fordyce Stewart. 
Music, Vocal Selection—Girls’ Quartet. 
Address, “Yang Tsi Kiang River’—Richard 
Mealley. 


Music, 


MAY 13—COLLEGE 
Music, Adagio (Ries) Violin Solo—Bernice West. 
Address, “White Coal’—A. Emory Wishon. 
Music, Selections—Women’s Glee Club, 
College. 
Address, “Tigris and Euphrates’—Rev. 
Fletcher. 


State 
Ww. 


MAY 20—COLLEGE 

Music, by California Composers, under direction 
of Mrs. Katherine Caldwell Riggs. 

Address, “California in Verse and Story”—Geo. 
H. Huntting. 

Music by California Composers; 
Mrs. Riggs. 

Address, “Ganges River’—T. T. Waterman. 


direction of 
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OF MODERN PLAYS 


PHILOSOPHER OF 
BUTTERBIGGINS Chapin 
TIDES Middleton 
SPREADING THE NEWS Gregory 
BEGGAR AND THE KING 
Parkhurst 
O'Neill 


Edited 


by 


ILE 

CAMPBELL OF KILMHOR 
Ferguson 

Galsworthy 
Saunders 


Sterling 


Andrus THE SUN 
: KNAVE OF HEARTS 

Leonard FAME AND THE POET 
Dunsany 
Dix 
MacKaye 
Brighouse 
Synge 


CAPTAIN OF THE GATE 
GETTYSBURG 
LONESOME.-LIKE 
RIDERS TO THE SEA 


e 


University 


of 


Wisconsin 


LAND OF HEART’S DESIRE 
- Yeats 
RIDING TO LITHEND _ Bottomley 


STUDENTS’ 


EDITION $1.50 


2 


The Atlantic Monthly Press 


8 Arlington St. Boston 














A New Series of Physiologies 


Health for Everyday 


Health in Home and 
Neighborhood 


By MAURICE A. BIGELOW, Professor of Biology, 


and JEAN BROADHURST, Associate Professor of 

Biology, Teachers College, Columbia University 
. HIS series presents clear ideas con- 
- cerning good health and specific in- 
struction in the formation of correct 
health habits. It is a real guide for the 
study and practice of health; there are 
problems to be solved, things to be done, 
and questions which may be answered 
only by careful thinking. i 

Each chapter is followed by silent 
reading exercises prepared by Miss 
Laura Zirbes, Lecturer in Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


Adopted in December, 1924, 
by the State of Texas for ex- 
clusive use for six years. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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Music, 


Are You Getting Tangible, Measurable 9 naar 
Results in Business English. 


Every commercial teacher knows that it is more difficult to get tangible, Music. 
measurable results in the English classes than in any other. First, it is difficult 
to determine just what are the essentials for an efficient Business English a 
course. Second, it is far from easy to get those essentials so firmly fixed that at 
students will never forget them. 


some 
@ e & axle; | 
Applied Business English and Correspondence tou 
(Revised 1924 Edition) Dad 

By Hubert A. Hagar and Rupert P. SoRelle ship. 

has solved this problem for hundreds of schools. The unessential and purely technical made 
have been left out, but every point necessary for a stenographer or office worker to know ship 1 
has been dealt with simply, directly, forcefully, and above all—interestingly. Students one f1 
remember what has interested them. zation 


Each lesson is followed by exercises that require a thorough comprehension of the regar 
principles explained, demand genuine mental effort, and develop constructive ability. the t 
A Time-Saver for Teachers and Students 2 


the b 
The use of printed exercise forms, with space left for the insertion of the correct word The 

by the student, brings the work to the teacher.in uniform, easily corrected form, and time 
formerly spent in writing out whole sentences may be employed to better advantage by velop 


students. Tx complete with brief exercises at the end of each lesson - - $1.00 iod 4 
Supplementary Exercise Book - - - - + - 40 oot 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY f3@4AN 812¢., aevic 


opaqu 
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Better English via Better Latin | § ©: 
Again ULLMAN & HENRY Score 


This time through their 


Second Latin Book 
(Just Published) 


In their Elementary Latin (1923) modern methods of teaching were 
applied to Latin as never before. It correlated Latin and English as had been 
done never before. With it Elementary Latin became a highly practical study, 
giving a greater mastery of English. 

The new SECOND LATIN BOOK continues the teaching of Latin in the 
same masterly, modern way. It bridges the perennial gap betwen Elementary 
Latin and Caesar. The “bugbear” of Second Year Latin has been removed. 
How? The book will show that. 


We have fifty copies for the first fifty Latin teachers who want just such a book, and 


who will write for a copy within thirty days. It is beautifully illustrated in black and 
white, and in color. 


Address the Educational Department 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 Mission Street San Francisco 
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MAY 27—CITY SCHOOLS 
Music, National Anthem—Miss Snow White. 


Address, “Memorial Day”’—Supt. W. J. Cooper. 
(Solos by Miss White while Mr. Cooper is 
speaking: “The Vacant’ Chair,” “One 
Sweetly Solemn Thought,” “Abide With 
Me.”) 

Music. 


Philosophers tell us that one of the greatest 
inventions of all time is the wheel. Turning 
back the pages of history, we see, the cumber- 
some wheel of the ox-cart, with its revolving 
axle; next came the lighter wheel that revolved 
around the axle; today we have the wheel of 
the automobile, the express train, the turbine 
of the ocean liner, and the propeller of the air- 
ship. It is a long step from the first crude wheel, 
made from a cross-section of a log, to the air- 
ship propeller. It is an equally long step, and 
one fraught with supreme significance to civili- 
zation, from the first magic-lantern, which was 
regarded as a toy for children to play with, to 
the trans-lux opaque projector and day-light 
picture screen, instruments which bring to us 
the best methods of imparting knowledge. 

The Trans-Lux Opaque Projector ‘has been de- 
veloped with great care and after a long per- 
iod of experimentation, to meet the existing 
needs for practical visual instruction—in any 
place or at any time, and it is the only existing 
device that does meet such needs! The idea of 
opaque projection is not new, but an instru- 
ment that will project photographs, postcards, 
pages of books, maps, diagrams, and other pic- 
ture material—whether in black and white or 
in color—in any ordinary room, is a distinctly 
new phenomenon, and is now an accomplished 
fact with the trans-lux opaque projector and 
daylight picture screen. For further data, write 
them at 36 West 44th St., New York City. 


The National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers annual meeting will be held at Austin, Texas, 
May 11, 1925. 


Dunean MacKinnon for many years City Su- 
perintendent of Schools of San Diego died in 
San Francisco on January 9th. For more than 
a generation Mr. MacKinnon was one of the 
outstanding leaders in education in California. 
He was one of the leaders in founding the 
California Teachers’ Association in its present 
form. After retiring from educational work 
he served as president of the United States 
Bank of San Diego. He will always be remem- 
bered for his real constructive work in mat- 
ters of educational policy. 


The first annual meeting of the newly in- 
corporated Service Bureau of State Teachers’ 
Associations was held in Cincinnati in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence. This bureau was established 
two years ago in accordance with action taken 
at the 1923 meeting of the secretaries of state 
teachers’ associations in Oakland, California. 

The office was established to serve as a clear- 
ing house for Association affairs, particularly 


French and German 


For High Schools 


Merrill's French Series 


Books for all junior and senior high 
school years, including Greenberg’s basal 
French books; Pas a Pas, a Reader for 
beginners; and seven teachable French 
texts. 


Merrill's German Texts 


Thirteen German classics, carefully 
edited, with exercises which give them 
new and interesting classroom values. 


Charles E. Merrill Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago 


“It will stimulate many a student who has 
heretofore found theme writing a drudgery” 


MODERN ESSAYS AND STORIES 


Edited by 
Frederick Houk Law 


This book—a combination of essays, 
stories, and composition work—aims to 
awaken in the pupil an appreciation of 
literature and at the same time to infuse 
him with a natural, unaffected ability and 
originality in written self-expression. The 
volume contains twenty-three essays and 
six short stories with complete equip- 
ment for their use in high school composi- 
tion classes—introductions, footnotes, sug- 
gestive questions, subjects for written 
imitation, and excellent, practical, spe- 
cific, and sound directions for writing. 


12mo—314 pages, illustrated 
Price $1.25 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 2126 Prairie Avenue 
New York Chicago 
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WINSTON 


The Newest Modern Language Texts 
CONTES GAIS 


Edited by E. B. de Sauze, A. M., Ph. D. 
Director of Foreign Languages 
Cleveland, Ohio 


A collection of short stories with a smile and an amusing surprise in each one. They 
are the basis of effective language instruction. At the end of each chapter are numerous 
questions which provide oral drill, a thorough review of grammar, of pronunciation, and 
a group of sentences in English for translation. CONTES GAIS is for pupils who are 
beginning to read. It is published in most attractive form. List Price, eighty-eight cents. 


UN SERVILON Y UN LIBERALITO 


By Fernan Caballero 


Students should make the acquaintance of this author, for he is important as the 

inspiration of the re-birth of the Spanish novel. The story portrays those extreme 

contrasts of national character in the Spanish people which Cervantes exaggerated in 

Don Quixote. UN SERVILON Y UN LIBERALITO is for use in the advanced second 

or third year in high schools or in the second year of college work. List Price, one dollar. 
Copies for examination will be sent on request 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Represented in California by W. CAIRNS HARPER 


149 New Montgomery Street San Francisco 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 


Two Hundred and SevenThousand [207,000] 


Complete revolutions in an hour. 


And yet the vibration is so slight that it can hardly be detected. 
Therein is one of the reasons why so many Schools are adopting 
Little Giant Motor Headstock Lathes for vocational training. 

A boy, a stick of wood, a chisel and a Little Giant Motor Head 
Stock Lathe---these afford unlimited possibilities for development 
of useful skill, development of the senses of proportion and of 
beauty, development of creative power, development of earning 
ability. 2 

What other investment can you make 

in shop equipment that will render so 

large a return in educational value? 

None. Witness the fact that we have 


just shipped 13 Little Giant Lathes to 
one School Board. 


Write us for prices 
and particulars 


Little Gian t Co. LITTLE GIANT 


252 Rock Street Mankato, Minn. Head Stock Motor Lathe 
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with reference to advertising. It now represents 
the thirty-six state teacher associations pub- 
lications in the national advertising field. 
Through its office an advertising may reach 
a circulation of over 470,000 school people with 
one order, one copy, one billing, and one check. 
It ought to be a matter of some pride to Cali- 
fornia teachers to know that the Sierra Educa- 
tional News has. been. the teacher and pioneer 
in this service. 

The report of the manager shows that adver- 
tising amounting to $20,000 has been distributed 
through the office to state teachers’ associa- 
tion publications. A distinct recognition has 
come to it recently by its acceptance for list- 
ing by the Standard Rate and Data Service, 
a national authority on advertising. Largely 
through the publicity work of the bureau, na- 
tional advertisers are’ gradually coming to see 
the importance of the school field in the develop- 
ment of business. 

The office is maintairied by monthly fees paid 
by the member associations and commissions 
paid on advertising by those associations that 
are not contributing members. The officers 
elected for the - coming year are Secretary Chas. 
F. Pye of the Iowa Association, president; Sec- 
retary E..M, HoSman of the Nebraska Associa- 
tion, secretary, and Secretaries E..G. Doudna, 
E. M. Carter, and BE. T.. Cameron of Wiscon- 
sin, Missouri, and Michigan Associations, re- 
spectively, directors. The offices are located at 
505 Youngerman Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


John Martin’s Book, the Child’s Magazine, is 
used in many primary schools as the basis for 
supplementary work in English, réading, voeab- 
ulary building, primary project work, drawing 
and color work. The magazine encourages indi- 
vidual reading. It is a treasure house for open- 
ing exercises. An educational bulletin called 
“The Little Child at School” is mailed free’ each 
month to teacher and school subscribers. This 
bulletin of primary projects gives many practi- 
cal suggestions on how to use the magazine in 
the schools. The March Bulletin gives sugges- 
tions on “Building a Rhyme,” “Good Food,” “The 
Drawing Lesson,” “Modern Knighthood,” “The 
Owl and Squirrel,” “A Reading Game,” ete. A 
sample copy of magazine and bulletin will -be 
sent free on request by writing to John Martin’s 


Book House, 33 West Forty-ninth Street, New’ 


York City. 


Tehama County trustees and teachers, through 
a resolutions committee of which J. M. Stark 
is chairman, recently adopted a strong series 
of resolutions: (1) supporting the county super- 


intendent; (2) opposing any changes at this‘ 


time in the state retirement salary plan; (3) 
opposing the Deuel bill; (4) favoring trading at 
home; (5) deploring alcoholism at social dances: 
(6) favoring a réduction in the number of sub- 
jects in the elementary curriculum. 


A list of references on higher education has 
been issued by the United States Bureau of 
Education as a 3l-page Library Leaflet No.- 28. 
It is a carefully annotated and useful guide list 
for all workers in this field. 


THE ELSON READERS 


For Supplementary Reading in 
California Schools 


Points to remember concerning this series: 
(ay High literary standard of all selections. 


(2) Wide variety of material insuring rich contacts for 
the pupil. 


(3) Provision for the development of silent reading 
skills. 


(4) Ethical education. 
(5) Training ‘in“citizenship. 


(6) Page by: page value greater than offered by other 
readers. 


(7) ‘The extension reading plan. 


- Those now using THE ELSON READERS 


will be interested in the extension readers 
for this series, the CHILD-LIBRARY 
READERS. 


A> post* card request’ will bring information 
regarding these books. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. — 
-623-South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Represeiited in California by Charles F. Scott, 
Hotel Ingraham, 1045 Ingraham St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


r 


Revolutionizing primary reading 


PICTURE-STORY 
READING LESSONS 


By Nita BANTON SMITH 
under direction of Stuart A. Courtis 


With this material the child entering the 
first grade teaches himself to read. He 
is presented with a fascinating activity, 
the building of pictures, which depends 
“Hon his reading printed directions and 
thus creates in him a desire to learn to 
read. 

The lessons not only develop reading 
ability; they develop personality and 
power in the child to apply knowledge 
and- skill to achieve a definite end. 

Use of the material has demonstrated 
that the method is remarkably efficient. 
Examination Outfit, $1.80 postpaid. 
Complete description sent on request. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
‘149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
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Of course every teacher wants 


to get away this summer— 


and of course every teacher 
wants to make money at the 
same tume— 


But 


HE great International Compton Service answers 
the question. You tell us about you and we'll tell 
you about it. 

One-third of the teachers of this country, who don’t 
go to Summer School, make beds and wait on table at 
summer resorts and don’t have a good time and don’t 
make any money. How could they? 

Anotherthirdtakeasummertraveltourandspend what 
little money they had saved and come back broke in the 
fall and regretting that they have to come back at all. 

The other third just stay home and vegetate. And 
that isn’t any good either. 

Now some of you come this year and try 
the Compton Service. 

First of all this Compton Service gets you 
away from home and into new surroundings 
for a while. That is more important to a 
teacher than to any other human being. 

Second of all, it lets you travel exten- 
sively on Compton money instead of on your 
money. And that’s mighty important to 
anyone. 

And third, it brings you back home with 
several hundred dollars in your pocket. And 
that is a very comfortable feeling with which 
to begin a new term. The heavier the 
pocketbook, the lighter the spirit. 

Of course, selling the Compton Service 
means a lot of work; money doesn’t grow 
on trees. But it also means a lot of fun with 
plenty of time to enjoy it because we teach 
you how to sell this service and how to make 


“I received a check for 
one hundred ten dollars 
for mylast week. Imade 


about ninehundreddol- ice i test 
ius ad tivct . Compton Service is destined to be the grea 


—Mary B. Hill 


that money. Remember, the Compton Service is a great 
International Institution with hundreds upon hundreds 
of women (most of them school teachers, like you) 
representing it. There is no hit or miss policy in the 
Compton Plan. You're trained before you start and 
you're paid asalary while starting. 

This summer we can take two hundred teachers 
between the ages of 25 and 40 into our organization. 
These teachers must have some normal or college train- 
ing with at least two years of teaching experience. They 
must be in perfect health and free to travel. And they 
must be willing to work and work hard in order to be 
able to play hard. There will be plenty of 
time for both. 

Now if you have these qualifications, if 
you are live and ambitious and full of life 
and willing to learn and eager to earn, then 
sit down tonight and write us fully about 
yourself. Not one page, but ten pages if 
necessary. Don’t worry about our not read- 
ing your answer. We are looking for material— 
good material—and we'll read many pages to find 
it. So sit down and write us fully and con- 
fidentially all about yourself—who you are, 
what you are, how old you are, what you look 
like, your personality, your executive ability, 
when your school closes, how many weeks you 
can work and everything that comes into your 
mind that you think will interest our mind. 
Pick up your pen, kick out your inhibitions and 
let fly! There may be more in this for you than 
you ever dreamed of as you sit there now. The 


educational institution in America. Make good 
here and you may not want togo back in the fall! 


Of course, we give preference to those who can start earliest and work longest 
F.E. COMPTON & CO., Dept. Si, 58 East Washington Street, Chicago 
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Of Interest to a County or City Superintendent 
Planning an Institute Program would have been 
the recent program on The Art of Book Making 
at Paul Elder’s art gallery. Professor Stanley 
Rypins, of the San Francisco State Teachers’ 
College, led with a twenty-minute talk on the 
evolution of the book. Professor Rypins is a 
speaker of singular ability, instructive, and able 
in the few minutes at his disposal to give his 
audience a glimpse of book-making from the 
earliest times up to the present. Next were 
shown two motion pictures, one tracing the art 
of paper making from the earliest crude state 
to the efficient and abundant paper products of 
today. The other entitled “Your Book,” told 
with a picturesque historical background the 
interesting story of how books are made today 
in the great Athenaeum Press of Ginn & Com- 
pany at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

A lad ten or twelve years of age was the star 
performer—first as an Egyptian schoolboy using 
a papyrus roll, later on as a visitor to the Athe- 
naeum Press who was interested in seeing just 
how electrotypes are made, how the great 
presses work, how the plates are made ready 
for the press and the many other operations 
which take place before the books are ready for 
shipment to all parts of the world. There were 
also scenes showing how a book should and 
should not be used in order that its life may be 
prolonged. One librarian remarked as she left 
the showing of this picture that there is no 
doubt but that the visualization of the tremen- 
dous effort required to produce a modern text- 
book would create a greater respect and a 
greater appreciation for textbooks in the minds 
of our own pupils in the State of California 
where free textbooks play such a part in the 
education of the child and take up such a large 
proportion of the school budget. The program 
was a good one for an hour or two at a teachers’ 
institute or a parent-teachers’ meeting. 


The many friends of Miss Louisa M. Spencer 
of the Supervisors’ and Teachers’ College of 
Rhythmical Penmanship in Los Angeles, who 
was run down by an automobile and severely 
injured October 16th, will be glad to learn 
that she has recovered sufficiently to leave the 
hospital and is at her residence, 416 South Grand 
Avenue, Los Angeles and can be reached there 
or through her office, 232 South Hill Street, Los 
Angeles, California. 


The California Conference of Social Work 
extends a cordial invitation to the educators of 
the state to attend its seventeenth annual meet- 
ing, to be held in Sacramento, May 25th to 
28th, 1925. 

General sessions are planned for the morning 
and evening of each of the four days of the 
meeting, while the afternoons will be devoted 
to round-table discussions under the auspices 
of the standing sections on education, health, 
delinquency, recreation, industry, family and 
child welfare, racial and citizenship problems, 
and community organization. 

Leaders of state and national reputation will 


take part in the program, and it is expected’ 


that the attendance will exceed that of last 


The Goode Series 


By Proressor J. Pavxt Goons, 
University of Chicago 


is the acknowledged leader. Made especially for 
American schools and to meet the needs of the new 
geography, these maps not only throw a strong light 
on America, but they embody the latest and most 
authentic data the world over, together with many 
new features of great interest. 


THE MAPS SHOW 
New boundaries and mandatory areas 
Classification of cities according to new censuses 
A complete and accurate delineation of railways 
A comprehensive exposition of recent discoveries 


Published in two series—Physical 
and Political 


Size, 46 x 66 and 66 x 46 
Send for descriptive booklet 
Don't overlook the Goode School Atlas 


Rand MSNally & Company 


New York CHICAGO San Francisco 


(Dept. D-112) 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL 


SONG BOOKS 


Are used extensively throughout the United 
States in City, Village, Normal, County 
Training, and Rural Schools 


ROTE SONGS 


THERE ARE SIX BOOKS IN 
THIS SERIES 


All for Primary and Intermediate Grades. 


PRICES 


Rote Song Book No.1 - - - - - 35 cents per copy 
Rote Song Books Nos. 2, 3, 4,5 and 6 - 45¢ each, per copy 


Recreation Songs for Junior High Schools 

and Intermediate Grades - - - - - SOc per copy 
Mother Goose’s Birthday Operetta, for all 

grades, from Primary to High School - $1.00 per copy 
MUSICAL PLAYLET (just from the press). One copy 
of this playlet will be sent FREE, and it will solve the 
problem of your next program. 


Edited and For Sale by 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL CO. 
PLATTEVILLE, WISCONSIN 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 


_The N. A. T. A. is a selected group of older, well-established agencies. Its members are 
mutually pledged to render the best possible educational service to schools and to 
teachers, and at all times to uphold the reputation of the Association. Membership in 


the Association may be regarded as a priori proof of general reliability--much like a 
lawyer’s membership in the Bar Association. 


Adams-Thurston Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, Ill. Interstate Teachers’ Agency, New: Orleans, La. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. Interstate Teachers’ Agency, Rochester, N. Y. 
Alexander Teachers’ Agency, Boise, Idaho. Interstate Teachers’ Bureau, Atlanta, Ga. 

Albert Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, Ill. Kellogg's Teachers’ Agency, New York City. 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, N. Y. City. Love Teacher's Agency, Fargo, N. D. 

American Teachers’ Agency, Springfield, Mass. Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency, Des Moines, Iowa. 
American Teachers’ Bureau, Pittsburgh, Pa. Musical and Educational Bureau, Boston, Mass. 
Boynton Teachers’ Agency, Los Angeles, Calif; ; Ohio Midland Teachers’ Agency, Columbus, O. 
Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, Ill. Ohio Valley Teachers’ Agency, Mentor, Ky. 

Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa. Oswego Teachers’ Agency, Oswego, N. ¥. 

Cary Teachers’ Agency, Hartford, Conn. Parker Teachers’ Agency, Madison, Wis, 

Central Educational Bureau, St.Louis, Mo. Pratt Teachers’ Agency, New York City. 

Clark Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, Ill. Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, Denver, Colo. 
Clark Teachers’ Ageney¥, Kansas City, Mo. Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Clark Teachers’ Agency, New York City. Rogers Teachers’ Agency, Columbus, O, 

Clark Teachers’ Agency, Spokane, Wash. .Sabins’ Educational Exchange, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Co-operative Teachers’ Agency, Buffalo, N. Y. “Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, New York City. 
Corlew Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Educators’ Bureau, Indianapolis, Ind. Southern Teachers’ Agency, Columbia, S. C. 
Empire Teachers’ Agency, Syracuse, N. Y. Specialists’ Educational Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 
Fickett Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. Stewart School Service, Lincoln, Neb. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Birmingham, Ala. Teachers’ Exchange, Boston, Mass. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass Western Teachers’ Exchange, Denver, Colo. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agency, New York City. Winship Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Philadelphia, Pa. Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, Ill. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Pittsburgh, Pa. Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, Portland, Oregon. 
Frankford Teachers’ Exchange, Los Angeles, Calif. Yates Teachers’ Bureau, H. D., Nashville, Tenn. 
Hahn Teachers’ Agency, J. M., Berkeley, Calif. Yergensen Teachers’ Agency, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Officers for 1925 
H. A. Mitchell, Pres., B. F. Clark, Vice-Pres., C. W. Cary, Secretary, 
405 Youngerman Building, 64 Jackson Bivd., 36 Pearl Street, 
Des Moines, lowa Chicago, Ill. Hartford, Connecticut. 
CLIP OUT FOR’ FUTURE REFERENCE 


SCHOOL 
DESKS 


Illustrating the New Ionia Steel 
Desk. This is a Masterpiece. It has 
noiseless, close folding seat hinges, 
made of malleable iron, and has open 
front book box and black enamel cast. 
metal standards. The wood is hard 
Michigan Maple witha hand rubbed 
Walnut finish; truly, it is a “bear” 
for punishment. 


39 SECOND ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR LIBRARY BUREAU : SCHOOL, LIBRARY, BANK & OFFICE FURNITURE 
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year, when over fifteen hundred people regis- 
tered at Long Beach. Miss Grace Abbott, chief 
of the U. S. Children’s Bureau at Washington, 
has promised to come to California for this 
meeting if possible, and it is hoped also to 
have Dr. George E. Vincent of New York, direc- 
tor of the Rockefeller Institute. Dr. John Louis 
Horn of Mills College is chairman of the Educa- 
tion Section of the Conference. For further 
particulars about the Conference, write or tele- 
phone to Miss Anita Eldridge, Executive Secre- 
tary, California Conference of Social Work, 55 
New Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 


Dr. W. Otte Miessner, one of America’s younger 
musical composers, has recently visited Califor- 
nia. He addressed the State Supervisors of Pub- 
lic School Music at Pomona. Because much of 
his music is written for children, he is in demand 
for talks and performances before school 
people. Upon his visit to California last year 
he was overwhelmed with the beauty of the 
mountains and the Redwoods. He was in- 
spired to write a California song worthy of 
the dignity and beauty he had seen. Upon, 
this, his second visit, he has completed both 
the words and music for “California’s Calling 
Me,” which was sung at the Music Conference 
at Pomona and adopted with the recommen- 
dation that the State Board of Education have 
it incorporated in every music book in the 
state. The East Bay School Music Club has 
entertained Dr. Miessner. The University of 
Cincinnati conferred the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Music upon him in recognition of 
his many contributions to the music literature 
of America. 


The Fifth Annual Educational Conference of 
the College of Education, Ohio State University, 
will be held April 2, 3, 4, at Columbus, Ohio. 
The keynote is to be “Democracy and Education.” 
The chairman of the Executive Committee is 
George F. Arps. 


California leads the nation in its enrollment 
in the National Education Association. Official 
figures, as of Jan. 1, 1925, show 15,213 members 
in California. Pennsylvania comes second with 
10,423; New York and Ohio are close thirds, 
with 9,973 and 9,881 respectively. The grand 
total N. E. A. membership is about 150,000. 


H. F. Minssen is acting president of the San 
Jose Teachers’ College. He has been associated 
during the past ten years, and is thoroughly 
with the college in administrative capacities, 
versed in its problems and needs. Mr. Minssen 
did graduate work in the School of Education 
at Stanford University. His long and close as- 
sociation with Dr. Snyder makes his appoint- 
ment particularly fitting, and his many friends 
at the college and throughout the state are 
glad to know that he has been called to the 
helm of one of California’s most distinguished 
teacher-training institutions. o 


TEACHERS MUST STUDY UP | 


The last legislature of California made the 
requirement that teachers must stand an ex- 
amination in the Constitution before being 
deemed competent to teach. 

Similar bills are pending before legisla- 
tures now sitting. Over 30 of the 48 States 
require Constitional instruction. 

As over 4,800,000 votes were cast in the last 
election against the judicial system set up 
by George Washington and his associates, 
it behooves us to study. 

The time is near when a teacher's lack of thorough 
knowledge of our Constitutional system will be regarded 


very much as a want of acquaintance with arithmetic 
would be considered today. 


The teacher now has at hand a book explaining the 
origins and the applications of 187 clauses of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, a very interesting story 
in simple language. 

Says Ex-Senator Beveridge: 

“Norton’s notable volume, which, be it said, is the 
best brief compendium of the subject as developed by 
decisions up to the present time.” 

Professor Comer, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity: 

“The placing of the national judiciary in its proper 
place in the scheme of government is the great success 
of the book.” 

Boston Transeript: 

“A most exemplary contribution to the ‘Americaniza- 
tion’ of even our Mayflower descendants!"’ 
Washington Post: 

“He pictures with clarity and precision the reasons 
behind each phrase and clause, and offers to the layman 
a rere of the Constitution that is complete and enter- 
taining.”’ 

This book had eight printings in a year and a half, 


and has been listed among the six best sellers of non- 
fiction. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
ITS'SOURCES AND ITS APPLICATION 


BY THOMAS JAMES NORTON 


8th Printing 298 Pages Cleth $2 
At All Booksellers or from 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are ee By- 
in Primary Grades,”” “The 
Rural Teacher’s Prob- 


Cousees in 40 
su ects com- 
ai credit 
towards a Bach- 
elor degree. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 
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Choose this desk-:and your choice 
has been confirmed 4,000,000 times 


OE thing to buy in school desks is stamina ... for, as you 
well know, a desk of doubtful origin may become, after a 
year or two, a source of constant annoyance and expense. To 
‘build stamina into our desks we do everything that is humanly or 
mechanically possible. And the result is that officials have chosen 
to buy more than 4,000,000 of our tubular steel model alone. 


Such purchase is the pinnacle of praise. Such popularity makes 
this the standard school desk-of America. Make it the standard 
desk in your school . . . for, with such a record-behind it, you 
can be certain that strength“and endurance are 

built into it. 


If this desk costs a little more in the beginning, 
that is only because it has been built to cost far 
less in the end. 


The Genuine Moulthrop 


The first movable chair-desk, the MOUL- 
THRODP, is today the most advanced in 
design. Important steps in its develop- 
ment have been patented. Therefore, 
anything less than MOULTHROP is 
something less than maximum efficiency. 


Immediate Delivery 


For every school purpose, the American 
Seating Company makes a desk or audi- 
torium chair of tested excellence. With 
51 branch offices and distributing organi- 
zations, where this mer- 
chandiseisalready stored 

« « in anticipation of 
your requirements . . « 
you can be sure that de- 
liveries will 
be made on 
time— or, if 
necessary, 


immediately. 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


C, F. Weber & Co., Distributors 
601-409. Mission St., San Francisco 
222 Sé> Les ‘Angeles St., Los Angeles 


B82 
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VISUAL EDUCATION—SAN DIEGO 


(Continued from Page 235) 
Copies of Film Titles 


The Visual Education Department demands of 
the booking exchanges, one copy of the film 
titles of every film definitely booked. Additional 
copies of these are mimeographed at the Center 
and sent out to teachers one week in advance 
of the film showing. By studying these title 
sheets, the teacher receives a definite idea of 
the content of the film and can prepare and 
interest the children with thought questions and 
problems which will be answered in the film. 


Suzgested Film Lessons and Project-Problem 
Studies 

These plans, which are based upon some film 
which is being used in the schools, are published 
periodically and aim to show the teachers how 
the motion picture film and other visual aids 
can be used to the best advantage with the 
modern project curriculum. Tney are written to 
cover different subjects and grades. 


Film Programs for Elementary Schools 

Each principal decides upon a certain time 
and day for the weekly film lessons and the 
schedule which is drawn up is continued 
throughout the semester. 

A regularly licensed film operator, employed 
by the school system reports at the schools 
equipped for motion picture showings at the 
hour and day scheduled with the films listed 
by grades in the catalogue, unless special re- 
quests have been sent in to the Center one week 
in advance of the program. Film lessons are 
arranged for two grades each week and the 
classes pass into the auditorium with their class- 
room teachers, who take charge of the lessons 
for their own grades. These consist of from 
one to three reels, the selection and number of 
these being optional with the instructor. 
Film Programs for High Schools 

Each principal selects a day which is best 
suited for the film lessons according to the 
school program. Films booked for the various 
departments are delivered to the building and 
left for the entire day so that the films may 
be shown during as many periods as there are 
classes studying the subject which the film il- 
lustrates. 

Instructors and janitors are issued special 
permits to operate after receiving instruction 
in operating by the school operator. The night 
schools will take care of their own operating. 

Chief Sources of Supply 
Films 

Standard Motion Picture Service, Los Angeles. 
(This firm not only rents films for their own 
library but from Pathe, Fox, United Artists, and 
many other Los Angeles Exchanges). University 
of California, Berkeley; Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C.; Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D. C.; State Board of Health. 
Lantern Slides ; 

Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pa.; 
George Stone, Carmel (excellent biology slides); 
George Kanzee, San Francisco (good colored 
slides); McAllister & Sons, N. Y.; Natural His- 
tory Museum, San Diego; Chamber of Commerce, 


San Diego; General Electric Company, Schenec- 


tady, New. York. 


PEN Leta I 8s 


h trip of a lifetime! 


wnsipe #* 
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Fraser River 

Cascade Range 

Mt.Robson Park. 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 


 ¢OB%S crows 
ALT one 
is ct Vacatio 
& 20 days or more 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


Highteen hundred miles of new scenic 
thrills—that’s the Triangle Tour! 


Read the low fares listed above—and picture your- 
self on this great Tour of British Columbia over the 
Canadian National Railways, including Jasper National 
Park, the largest in the world, in the very heart of the 
Canadian Rockies—Mt. Robson, monarch of all these 
mighty snowpeaks—tremendous forests and wild rivers, 
and 600 miles of superb travel through the smooth 
waters of the Inside Passage—a scenic wonderland un- 
surpassed. 

Stop at Jasper Park Lodge, on Lac Beauvert, facing 
Mt. Edith Cavell in Jasper National Park (Rates $6 
up, American plan) for golf, dancing, swimming, boat- 
ing and trips to glaciers, canyons and lakes. 

On your return trip—a different way—you may travel 
1,866 miles further to Skagway, Alaska, and return, 
with frequent and interesting stops at small additional 
expense. 


Write our nearest office today for illustrated folder— 
and plan your vacation NOW. 


Wm. F. Barry, Gen. Agt. 
689 Market St., San Francisco 
Phone Sutter 5091 
H. R. Bullen, As’t. Gen. Agt. 


503 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
Phone VAndyke 4295 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 


The Largest Railway System In America 
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There are just a few short years for the kiddies to part 
play and these years count for much. They need ter. 
properly equipped playgrounds and they need your - 
help to get them. It’s easy to start the movement, Ist, = 
and once started it’s growth will be most gratify- 

ing. Write for Catalog “M-38” and the booklet 

“Planning a Playground,” which shows you how 

to raise the necessary funds. 


Fred Medart Mfg.Co. 


Potomac and DeKalb Streets St. Louis, Mo. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Also Manufacturers of : 


Steei Lockers. 


Send for Catalog “A-29” TT 
OSE ZEcy 


Sie ee 
“Financial CAAVICE — sewevsnonsopmrpair 


school use is Esterbrook Pen 
No. 556. Suitable for all school 
° x grades, this pen is also widel 

—I1S always gladly given. used in cont offices. . 
Esterbrook pens are fashioned 

of steel as fine as that in the 

mainspring ofa watch, and made 

by the oldest manufacturer of 

w steel pens in America. 


Upon receipt of 15 cents, we will mail you 
world’s 12 most popular pens, and a 
booklet of 100 famous signatures 


Address Department ‘% E N 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
Camden, N.J. 


Canadian 
Agents, 
Brown Bros., Led. 
Toronto 


THE OAKLAND BANK 


Established in 1867 


COMMERCIAL SAVINGS Trust SAFE DEPOSIT 


Twelfth and Broadway Always a FRESH 


OAKLAND CALIFORNIA 
ceca ee Cee 
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Stereographs 
Keystone View Company; Phillip Brigandi, 
Los Angeles (California missions); George Stone, 
Carmel (California scenes). 
Flat Pictures 
National Geographic Society; Perry Pictures 
Company, Malden, Mass.; Photographs from film 
productions—Pathe Film Exchange, Los Ange- 
les; United Artists, Hollywood; Yale University 
Prints; Current magazine pictures, 
Budget 
An appropriation of $8,000 was made for Vis- 
ual Education for the school year 1924-25, $4,000 
to be used for the high schools and $4,000 for 
the elementary schools. Film rentals for all 
the schools now showing motion pictures aver- 
age between $200 and $300 per month. Other 
types of visual aids are purchased and made a 
part of the permanent collection at the Cen- 
ter. 
Films Which Supplement Texts 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd grades— 
The First Americans 
( CERI tasked —1 
Yardville Folks " 1 
Srd grade— 
Wee Ones of Japan Standard—1 
Land of the Zuider Zee...........Standard—1l 
Fleeced for Gold 3 
(Sheep Ranch) 
4th grade— 
Califomi hac actctnceeenteies 
Missions of the Southwest en —1 
The Conquest of the Forest --1 
Cut and Dried (Lumbering)...Standard—1 
The Royal Chinook 
(Fishing) Pathe —2 
The Cattle Ranch Standard—1 
Knights of the Saddle Standard—1 
Sth grade— 
Land of Cotton 
Sth B grade— 
Imperial Valley .... ----.-.- Standard—1 
Birds of Passage..........................Pathe —3 
Steamboat in United States 
FU case iscsi Sabin cen eene ‘oe 
The Story of Corn.................... Standard—1 
5th A grade— 
Philippine Islands 
Hawaiian Islands ... Standard—1 
Shanghai Standard—1 
The Great Wall of China.......Standard—1 
Industries of Japan ~c& 8 
6th grade— 
Spain at Work and Play 
tth B grade— 
Spanish Places and People 
Ancient Brittany — 
Venice on the Grand Canal Standard—1 
Rome, Eternal City..................2. Co-c: —1 
ith grade— 
Panama Canal 
Mexico’s Floating Gardens.....Standard—1 
A Modern Mexican Hacienda..Standard—1 
Piking After Pizarro Standard—1 
High Schoel Civics 
Washington, D. C ARR 1 
The Mint . & —1 
Immigration ‘cme 4 ot 
Checking the Imports + —1 
ConserwM@thOe si.2...cccccccc tres CO. —1 


stebayhabaome U. C. —1 


Standard—1 


John Martin’s Book 
THE CHILD’S MAGAZINE 


Speeial Teacher Bulletin Service 

John Martin’s Book, the Child’s Magazine, 
is now used in hundreds of primary grade 
school rooms as the basis for supplementary 
work in English, Reading, Vocabulary Build- 
ing, Primary Project Work and Drawing and 
Color Work. The magazine encourages in- 
dividual reading. It is a storehouse for 
opening exercises. Twelve issues yearly. 

An Educational Bulletin called The Little 
Child at School is mailed free each month 
separate from magazine, to teacher and 
school subscribers. A year’s subscription to 
the magazine at $4.00 will give you a store- 
house of interesting, illustrated material to- 
gether with helpful Bulletins showing useable 
school room methods. 


Sample copy of magazine and of Bulletin 
will be sent free on request. 


John Martin’s Book House 


33 West Forty-ninth St. New York City 


JUNE 20 TO 
AUGUST 22 


EUROP 


With 
PROF. W. T. RUNZLER 


Prof. of Modern Language: 
University of Utah 


England, Holland, France, Switzerlard, 
Italy, The Rhine Region, and Belgium 
will be visited. 


Special features: The Shakespeare 
country by motor; Isle of Marken; Avig- 
non and a motor trip to Pont du Gard, 
Nimes, Arles, etc.; the Riviera and motor 
trip over the Grande Corniche to Monte 
Carlo; Island of Capri, Blue Grotto, and 
Amalfi Drive; The Italian Lakes; Coach- 
ing in Switzerland; Trip down the Rhine 
from Mainz to Cologne. 


Party limited to fourteen. For detailed 
itinerary or steamship reservations over 
any line, address 


PROF. WILLIAM T. RUNZLER 
UNIveRSITY OF UTAH Sat Lake Crry 
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ss Vocati 
An Educator ar the 
s | — 
Your Classroom With |@ 
e | 1 
in a College out West Sar eRe ee? 3 1 sctene 
The 
- e Cher 
rites: Wat 
rys 
Sasintiniinayfiasine <vcnimmaesititintll Hat 
tic 
Plan 
2 March, 1925. ad 
16 
Trans-Lux : ceited 
Daylight Picture Screen, Inc., Little Bo Peep Cair 
36 West 44th Street, The 
In ¢ 
New York. Congdon Posters in 
Gentlemen: We know that you will agree that the | a 
Congdon Decorative Posters offer one of | ee 
Your Opaque Projector inter- the finest sets of posters for school room | es 
ested me very much at the Con- decoration ever printed. The art work is Gole 
: oes d easily recognized as the product of a pe 
vention an nave reported very skillful artist whose sympathies are with aaa 
favorably upon it to child life. The printing is done from Ben a 
Th hi d ni Dey plates in four colors on heavy Ma- a 
e ae rae ane your aaa chine Parchment Paper. The soft tonal a 
present interesting problems. Your coloring, the quaint artistic treatment, th 
projector gave as good an image blended into the background of a paper pr 
f tinctured with a touch of antiquity makes | 
0 rint of one of m 
_ the ret p h f f ss a delightful piece of art for the children. wo 
merican istory charts as ge ‘Besides their artistic use, they are large | (s 
from a slide. enough to be seen across the school room | th 
Yours very truly, so that the pupils can use them as the | ti 
2 subjects for printing lessons. You will be The 
(Signed) delighted with any selection you may | (s 
make. % 
Joun B. MacHare, Pu.D., 
Department of American History, Ext. 
Lawrence College, the te 
Appleton, Wisconsin. junior 
film is 
have 
ee ay Gener 
* terest 
‘Tuis rerers to the organization a 
and use of picture material in the imiiata 
class room, especially various a es ain 
subjects, such as History, Geog- Jack and Jill— ; 
raphy Art Architecture Two subjects, size 20x44 in Mo 
s eae : Little Bo Peep— : 
ciences, ctc. Two subjects, size 20x44 in A. . 
By Baby Bunting— S} 
Cut anp Maw Topay Three subjects, size 20x54 in 
Hickory Dickery Dock— B.S 
S. Ed. N. Three subjects, size 20x54 in M 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen, Inc., Per Set of Four, $3.75 A 
36 West 44th Street, New York. . 
Send me complete illustrated folder. 
C. F. WEBER & CO. P 
; 7 
601-609 Mission St., San Francisco te 
222 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles n 
a 0} 
C P 
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Vocational and Technical 


Elements of the Automobile... 


The Electric Heart 
Wizardry of Wireless 
The Busy Body 
Science 
The Flame of Life 
Chemistry of Combustion 
Water Power 


Crystals and Their Beauties.... 


Hatching and Transforma- 
tion 
Plant Life and Habits 


Some Common Garden Pests.. 


The Crab Familiy 
Social Science 

Cairo: Egyptian Towns 
The Nile 

In Czecho Slovakia... 
The Balkans 

‘Neath Poland’s Skies 
Morocco, the Mysterious.. 
Shepherds of Tatra 
Timbuktu 

Gold Mining in Alaska. 
Apple Raising 
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—12 
—1 
—1 
—1 


Standard—1 
Standard—1 
Standard—1 
Standard—1 


Standard—1 
Standard—1 
.Standard—1 
Standard—1 


U. C. —1 


.. Standard—1 


» Ge —1 
L-S. 1 

. he 1 
c. —1 

AZ 3 ae 
Cc. —1 
..Standard—1 
Standard—1 


requires RELIEF 


When the brain is tired and memory 
lags, fatigue is the result. School 
teachers, clergymen, architects, and 
all professions that demand brain 
work or concentration 
on difficult Jecnuee 
need HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 
It increases nerve force and 
muscular power, the inclina- 
tion for work returns. 
A teaspoonful three times a 
day in a glass of cold water. 
Refreshes and stimulates. 
Mental and physical weari- 
ness disappear. 
Non-alcoholic._ Scientific- 


ally prepared. Constant in 
quality. 


Lemon Raising .. ... Standard—1 
Literature 
Robin Hood 
(Special school edition of 
the Douglas Fairbanks 
production.) 
The Courtship of Miles 
Standish 
(Special school edition of 
the Charles Ray produc- 
tion.) 
The Covered Wagon 
(Special school edition.) 


Standard—3 


Standard—5 
or Pathe 


Standard—3 


Use of Industrial Films 

Extensive use of industrial films is made in 
the technical and vocational departments of the 
junior and senior high schools. This type of 
film is also used by the social science courses. We 
have found.the industrial films released by the 
General Electric Company to be the most in- 
teresting and authentic of those which are 
available to schools free of charge. Most of 
these, however, are too technical for the ele- 
mentary schools but it is now possible to rent 
many splendid industrial films which are inter- 
esting to the grade pupils. 


Motion Picture Equipment Best Adapted 
to Educational Work 
A. Fixed Machines— 
Powers 6 A Model $555.00 
Simplex Type B $802.00 


Semi-Portables (Mazda equipment)— 
Motiograph \ 
A CU eli nsacteneensusgiocnadn chsh cei paples det ae. -$320.00 

....$320.00 
folmes $305.00 
By using ~ these semi-portable machines 
with a special transverter or transformer 
to increase the power, these machinés may 
now be used and show a good picture: over 
one hundred feet: a , ' 
Portable Machines— 


All Draggists 


Rumford Chemical Works 
Providence, R.I. 


Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


and Return andup 
Tourist Specials 


Entire Third Cabin quarters on great 
ships reserved exclusively for teach- 
ers, students, professional men 
women and similar tourists. 


Neat, comfortable staterooms. Good 
table and service. Broad decks for 
games and lounging. Commodious, 
well-appointed public rooms. 


Over 25 sailings from New York, 
Boston and Montreal. 


WARK TOUR. For the sum of 
$695, the round trip may be taken 
from any point on the Pacific Coast, 

across the Atlantic, through Eu- 
rope, and back to the starting 
point. 

For booklets apply te 510 So. Spring St., 


Los Angeles; 460 Market St., San Francisco, 
or any authorized ‘steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
dearest Reporte 
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Pat the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant has been tested by continuous use in 

thousands of schools throughout the country. It has ec 
proved to be efficient in all respects, noiseless, dustlesz, (the 8 
simple and swift in its operation. It is guaranteed to clean project) 
blackboard erasers to your entire satisfaction—or your living 


From tl 
money will be refunded. sets, a 


Yosemit 
June 1s 


mite Tr 
of 15 m 
a magi 
Falls, 
mite F 
El Port 

The r 
expediti 
tour of 


Price $37.50 


The Little Giant is a 
modern hygienic devise 
that should be in every 
school. Put this accepted 
aristocrat of blackboard 
eraser cleaners to work 


The Little Giant is operated by a Universal motor, adapted 
- to all electric currents; it is provided with nine feet of 
Underwriters’ lamp cord with Universal plug ready to 
attach to any convenient lamp socket. Strongly made of 
malleable iron and aluminum, its weight is but eight 
pounds and can be shipped by parcel post. Address Dept. 


URO 
fess) 
and mo 


in your school under our 
guarantee of satisfac- 
tion 


S. E. 


JAMES LYNN CO., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Distributor—C. F. WEBER & CO., 601-609 Mission St., San Francisco 
Reno, Nevada 


$255.00 
---$250.00 


The Outlook for Wider Use of Motion 
Pictures in School Work 
The outlook for a wider use of motion pic- 
tures in schools is brighter today than it was 
a-year ago. The chief difficulties in most school 
systems seem to be: 
1. Lack of funds or appropriations for this 
work. 
2. The high cost of equipment and film 
rentals. 
3. City ordinances restricting the use of 
films without fire-proof booths. 
Lack of knowledge among teachers in re- 
gard to care of films and operating 
machines. 
Lack of knowledge on the part of the 
film exchange managers and producers as 
to the real needs of the schools and ignor- 
ance on the part of educators as to the 
types of films which are now available 
and can easily be adapted to the needs 
of the schools. 
Such difficulties may be overcome by the 
following steps: 
1. For school boards to make annual ap- 
propriations for visual education work. 
2. A more widespread use of films and equip- 
ment will undoubtedly bring down prices. 
3.. Book as many non-inflammable films as 
possible, thus increasing the demand for 
these and in the meantime use every pre- 
caution for safety against fire. 


222 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Instruction in operating machines and in 
the care of films shou be given to 
teachers and principals. 

Film exchanges must become film librar- 
ies. Visual education experts. should 
assist exchange managers and offer defi- 
nite suggestions for the classification of 
films according to subjects and grades. 
The schools should make use of the best 
film subjects now available and take an 
active part in cutting, re-assembling and 
adapting such film subjects for school 
editions. 


$100 im Gold is offered for the best symbol 
that signifies PEACE, and that can be used on 
a button, a seal, a letterhead and in general. 
It would seem probable that the most resultful 
symbol would be one that has historically some- 
where and somehow stood for Peace. A contest- 
ant may send in any number of symbols. If 
more than one contestant sends in the winning 
symbol, the one first received will be awarded 
the prize. This $100.00 Gold Contest will! close 
at midnight, International Goodwill Day, May 
18, 1925. Address all communications to National 
Council for Prevention of War, 532, 17th Street, 
N. W. Washington, D. C. 


cannot be left until one is twenty-one. 

has happened in the plastic years is determina- 
tive. A “square deal” in adult life is not worth 
much unless there is a “fair chance” during 
childhood.—Henry Suzzallo, in Our Faith in 
Education. 
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VACATION TRAVEL 
(Continued from Page 237) 
mite Transportation System, Yosemite, a distance 


5 
of 15 miles is made in forty-five minutes, over ’ 
a magnificent highway. Arch Rock, Casade 
Falls, Bridal Veil Falls, El Capitan and Yose- 


mite Falls, are all to be seen en route from 
El Portal to Yosemite. 


The route is the most comfortable, convenient, There’s one wonderful route—one 
expeditious, and economical. The new three-day magnificent train—which offers you 


tour of Yosemite in connection with the Yose- peed. luxu and th marv 1 Ss 
mite Transportation System, offers a compre- s : Ty e eiou 


hensive trip, including the famous Hetch Hetchy scenery of the great Pacific North- 
(the site of San Francisco’s water-supply west—varied panorama and natural 
project); Mariposa Grove of Big Trees, the oldest phenomena—the 

living things in the world, and Glacier Point. 

From this spot of magnificent sunrises and sun- “ 99 ried 

sets, 2 wonderful panoramic view of the entire f 

Yosemite is obtained. This tour is in operation North Coast £ . 


June 1st to October Ist. 


oe me PS 
| Limited ! 
Clark-Son Tours 


fr - ? 
y 
UROPEAN travel for teachers and other pro- One of America’s ¢ é 7 
-- 


fessional people is rightly becoming more Fine Trains 
and more popular. An itinerary properly made 
and skillfully carried out offers to a teacher “Brand” New Pullmans. 
more of inspiration and real knowledge than Sumptuous observation 
any summer can that is spent in a library and lounge.Smoking rooms. / 
cdassroom. From the standpoint, too, of health Library—Barber Shop— 
regained and stored up for a new year no other Writing Compartments. 


< U: 
vacation can equal such a tour. Famously good meals. \ 
Harmonious decoration "\ | 


to delight the eye. 4 


Extra smooth operation Ls 
to soothe the nerves. So 

Electric Automatic Block me: 
Signals All the Way. Yellowstone 


Seattle to Chicago in Nowhere can vacation 
Seventy Hours. dollars buy more 


A route through the very heart of the 


Pacific Northwest 


Let me arrange your trip for you— 


J. L. Norton, General Agent, 
633 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Telephone: Sutter 1078 


A Scene in Rome—Clark-Son Tours Stopover at 


The Clark-Son Tours, Venice, Calif., are offer- Yellowstone Park 


ing an exceptionally fine tour of Europe for Opens June 20 
text summer. Mr. E. W. Clark, the founder 
and leader, supervising principal of the Senior 
and Junior High Schools of Venice, has had 
large training and experience in this sort of 
vavel. He was a student for two years in 
leipsic, one year in the Classical School in 
Rome, and was a resident and lecturer in Rome, 
Italy, for more than five years. He has studied 
and lectured in every important gallery and 
Museum from Scotland to Cairo. He is a firm 


believer in the educational value of travel. He **2000 Miles of Startling Beaaty”’ 


Wlieves in interpretation as opposed to mere 
identification. 
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MACHINE SHOP PRACTICE 


By William J. Kaup 


A book presenting the fundamentals of 
shop practice, giving the reason and meth- 
od for each operation; a practical manual 
for students and journeyman machinists. 


The Wiley Technical Series J. M. Jameson, 
Editor. 198 pages. 5% by 8. 163 figures. 
a Copies gladly sent for free examin- 
ation. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 


THE J. M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Serves all Educational Institutions, Public and Private—Elementary, Secondary, Normal Schools, Colleges, 


and Universities. 
Rooms 35-38 


Territory—Westernmost Twelve States, Alaska, the Orient and Spanish America. 
J. M. HAHN and Blanche Tucker, Mgrs. 


2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


2 eee 
For any book published by publishers advertising on pages 257, 259, 260, 261, 265 and 274 


of this issue write to 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 


149 New Montgomery Street 


JUNE 22 SUMMER 


O.A.C. 


San Francisco, California 


SESSION JULY 31 


KNUTE ROCKNE AT O. A. C. 

Learn Rockne’s System in the summer School for Athletic Coaches, featuring also 
Karl Heckrich, of the Minneapolis Athletic Club, and the head coaches, including two 
Olympic champions, in Football, Baseball, Basketball, Wrestling, and Swimming. An 
unusual opportunity for high school men at no advance in fees. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Of one California teacher the Bulletin of the California Home Economics Association last October reported that 
she “attended Summer Session at O. A. C., which gave her so many new ideas that she came home and reconstructed 


her entira course of study.’ 


Go to Summer School where unsurpassed work is given in model laboratories under conditions that are uncrowded, 
qviet, and restful. Students can finish to be present at the opening of the National Convention. 


Registration fee of $10.00 admits to all courses 
Address Director of the Summer Session 


OREGON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Corvallis, Oregon 


Mr. Clark and his corps of helpers are giving 
wonderful satisfaction to their many patrons. 
Already a fine party has been organized for 
next summer with three sailings from New 
York. A few more people can be accommodated 
if application is made at once. The tour offers 
exceptional comradeship, leadership and service. 
We recommend it as a most worth-while sum- 
mer vacation. Says one Los Angeles teacher: 
“It was better than two years in Columbia, 
where I had at first planned to go.” 


Honolulu and Kilauea 

UNIQUE vacation opportunity is being of- 

fered by the Oceanic Steamship Company 
in the form of a special inclusive tour to 
the Hawaiian Islands. The volcano of Kilauea 
is included in this delightful tropical trip. 
The service is first class throughout  in- 
cluding auto trips to the Pali and Tantalus, 
hotels, taxi, etc. The price of the trip is 
$342.50 and bookings may be made on the 
splendid steamers “Sierra,” “Sonoma” and 
“Ventura,” sailing April 14, May 5, 26, June 
16, July 7, etc. The Hawaiian Islands with their 
Asiatic and Polynesian populations are of world 
wide interest. There are drives through broad 
palm bordered streets up the Nuuanu Valley 
to the Pali, that historic precipice where the 
great king Kahehameha drove the forces of 
the king of Oahu over its fatal brink to perish 


.features' incorporated. 


at its base. There are drives to the Punch- 
bowl, overlooking the harbor, or trips to the 
far-sung Beach of Waikiki, where the most 
delightful surf-bathing in the world may be 
enjoyed. Modern hotels, famous for their hos- 
pitality, entice one with airy wide verandas, 
tropical gardens and meals that are unsur- 
passed. Address Oceanic Steamship Company, 
2 Pine Street, San Francisco. 


Royal Mail 

HE Royal Mail Line for nearly a century 

has been popularly known as the “com- 
fort route” in ocean travel. A special feature 
this summer is the Special Economy Tours 
for Students, Teachers, Artists and Tourists 
to Europe and back at- the surprisingly low 
round trip steamer rate of $155 and $162. All- 
expense tours, including steamer fare, rail travel 
and hotels in Europe, can be quoted for as 
low as $6.00 a day. 

The New York University Tours operated 
by The School of Foreign Travel, Inc., is among 
the best college tours visiting Europe this sum- 
mer on account of the exceptional educational 
The entire third-class 
space in the S. S. “Orduna” from New York, 
June 27th, and the S. S. “Orbita” from Europe, 
August 22nd, has been reserved exclusively for 
these tours. Only’ tourists with suitable ref- 


_ erences will be accepted for passage. 
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This economy is made possible by the new 
tourist rates, fares that offer every essential 


of aa enjoyable trans-Atlantic’ voyage with- STATE TEACHERS 
out the costly luxuries of de Luxe travel. The 

summer trips announced are made on the mag- 

nificently appointed “O” steamers and offer COLLEGE OF 


every pleasure and convenience known to ocean 

travel. For further information address Royal SAN DIEGO 

Mail Steam Packet Company, 570 Market Street, 

San Francisco. Term I—June 29 to Aug. 8 

Colonial Tours Term II—Aug. 11 to Sept. 1 
DELIGHTFUL 76-day trip from New York Fees: Term I—$12.00. Term II—$6.00 
to Europe is being arranged by the Colo- In Term I: Forty Education Courses 

nial Transportation Company. The expense of > Content Semen si ; 

‘ . istory o jucation—Character ucation 

such a trip is from $540 up; passports and ea. ‘Melserenente—thid Crawl 

visas $55 extra. England, France, Germany and Prin. of El. Educ.—Prin. of J. H. S. Educ. 

Switzerland are the countries included in the = - in > —— 

ine ivic ucation—Class anagement 

itine rary. A capable advisory board will guide J. H. S. Math., English and Science 

and aid all travelers to get the most out of Primary Educ.—Story Telling 

the trip. Persons desiring further information Children’s Lit.—Music Appreciation j ; 

can address the company at 36 Auzerais Build- Methods in Arith., Geog., Art, Reading, Music, History 


. . Art— i 
ing, San Jose, California. ee — 


Professor Runzler’s Tour State Program in Physical Education 
HENEVER American tourists make thier Reeee oe Clee Caen 
first trip to Europe, they should go with Collegiate courses in Literature, History, Geography, 
a party conducted by a man who is more than sn asnaIe caaniaag aalt cae by 
a tourist agent. They should have the services 


of a conductor who knows Europe thoroughly hee ee = ene ae. 
and who has the ability to properly interpret School Law, The U. S. Constitution, Civic Education 


for them the art, the history, the literature, and Principles of Elementary Education. 
and the life of European countries. Professor ao ag i erate SOE Se 
W. T. Runzler, professor of modern languages (2) A prograin of outdoor recreation. 
of the University of Utah, is exceptionally well (3) Bulletin sent on request. 
informed on the History and Art of Europe and 

because of his classical training he is unusually 

well prepared to interpret the life and history Europe ~ 

of Southern France and Italy. He has spent 

six summers abroad, five as conductor of. parties 

of American tourists. His 1925 tour, June 20 

to August 22, includes England, Holland, France, 

Switzerland,--Italy,, Rhine, Belgium. For fur- 

ther information address him at the University 

of Utah, Salt Lake City. 


24 Days in Europe, $215. - 
HE INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MA- 


RINE COMPANY, including White Star, Red 
Star, and Atlantic: Transport lines, announces 
a 1925 special all-expense inclusive European : ; - 


tour, from New York, 24 days, $215. ‘The en- 
tire third cabin of large liners is reserved ex- 
clusively for teachers, students, professional men 
and women, and other similar tourists. Good 
food and service is offered, with neat, comfor- 
table staterooms and plenty of deck space. The famous “O” cabin 
Over 25 sailings will be made from New York, steamers offer every lux- 


leasure—Ball- 
Boston and Montreal. Apply to any authorized Seeman Gee  — at sur- 
steamship agent, or to 460 Market Street, San prisingly low rates. Cabin 


Francisco. and Tourist class. Week} 
sailings from New York; 
Write or call. 


TIRED, BURNING FEET| (yee a” | 


Y ROYAL MAIL 3 
are quickly relieved by Z STEAM PACKET | 


ee bo ma ; COMPANY 


‘Ientholalum pene 


Write for free sampl 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, re w Wichita, Kans. 


Since 1839 the Royal Mail 
has been the “comfort 
route” in ocean travel. 
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&LAKE LOUISE on 
the Canadian Route east 


Take two days more and 
make your Eastern trip for- 
ever memorable. 


_ Echoing gorges—Northern 
rivers—mountain peaks bath- 
ed in clouds and sunshine— 
500 miles of unforgettable 
wonders lead to Lake Louise 
and Banff in the Canadian 
Pacific Rockies. 


Four splendid mountain 


range oast Range, Gold 
Range, Selkirks and Rockies. 
See the Fraser, Thompson, 
Illecillewaet and Kicking 
Horse canyons. 


Low Fares Begin May 22 


iC 


675 Market St., San Francisco 
605 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 


RIVERDALE SEMINARY 
Boarding and Country Day School 
Riverdale-on-Hudson New York 

Riverdale Seminary: A boarding and 
country day school for girls 5 to 16 years 
of age, is located in the best residential 
part of Riverdale-on-Hudson, in the open 
country, but accessible to the advantages 
of New York City. Kindergarten through 
college preparatory. Music, French and 
Dancing. Special attention is given to 
homie life and the personal development 


oe com att ages PRINCIPAL, 
Riverdale Seminary. 


ROSENTHAL’S FAMILY RESORT 


in the Scenic Valley of the Moon, The ideal place to spend 
your vacation. Hotel and cottage accommodations. Thi: 
resort has reputation for its excellent meals. Radio, tenni: 
court, dance hall, children’s playground. Close to famous 
hot sulphur springs baths and swimming pool. Weekly rate:, 
$17.00; Daily rates, $3.00; Holiday rates, $4.00. Write for 
booklet. S. ROSENTHAL, P. O. Box 73, Boyes Springs, Cal. 
Phone Sonoma 50-F-5. 


THE INGRAM TOURS 

R. W. J. INGRAM, of 2023 Delaware Street, 

Berkeley, is planing a delightful summer 
tour throughout continental United States. His 
plan is to form a party of congenial people for 
an extended trip of six weeks or more, beginning 
June 15, 1925, to the East. By getting together 
a@ party he can secure special rates and accom- 
modations that could not be duplicated on a 
private trip. “We expect to leave from San 
Francisco,” writes Mr. Ingram, “skirt the North- 
western Pacific Coast, visit the larger north- 
western cities and then see some of the most 
beautiful scenery of the Canadian Rockies, Great 
Lakes and Niagara Falls, as well as several of 
the large eastern Canadian cities. In the East 
we will pass through the beautiful White Moun- 
tains; visit Boston, and spend several days in 
New York and vicinity. 

Upon arriving at New York, however, the party 
divides: into two sections. Section one will be 
composed of those desiring to attend the sum- 
mer session at Columbia University. These will 
receive hotel accommodations at University 
houses and a return ticket with berth included 
straight home, in place of the side trips which 
section two will receive on the rest of the home- 
ward trip. Seetion two will go on from New 
York, to Atlantic City, Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington, D. C.; then start homeward by way of 
Pittsburg, Chicago, Des Moines, Omaha, Denver 
and Salt Lake City. 


Rome—Alaska—The Mediterranean 
LASKA, Lake Atlin and the Yukon are fea- 
tured by Cook’s Travel Service, in their an- 

nouncement of travel-study tours of special in- 
terest to teachers, for the summer of 1925. A 
wonderful summer cruise around the Mediter- 
ranean, on the New Cunard-Anchor Liner “Tus- 
cania,” is also announced. Cook’s tours have be- 
come world famous in the development of edu- 
cation through organized travel. By their agency 
many thousands of people, of modest means, 
have enjoyed the benefits from travel in foreign 
countries. A special California Holy Year Pil- 
grimage to Rome is announced, leaving San 
Francisco, Saturday, June 20th, and returing to 
New York City, Sunday, August 16. This tour 
is under personal direction of the Roman Catho- 
lic National Committee on Pilgrimages. 

The Alaska tour begins Saturday, June i3th 
and returns to San Francisco, July 9th, Thurs- 
day. Many interesting stops of one hour or 
more are made en route to Skagway. Among 
these are Alen Bay, where will be found some 
unique totem poles and Prince Rupert, the 
terminus of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. 
At the head of Lynn Canal, the most beautiful 
fjord in Alaska, lies Skagway, where the ocean 
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ends. But delightful and interesting as this 
voyage is, it is only a prelude td the trip over 
the White Pass and on to Atlin. 

The railroad trip from Skagway to the Sum- 
it of White Pass is of wonderful interest and 
beauty. It is full of thrills from the time the 
train enters the Skagway River Valley till the 
top of the Summit is reached. Along the shores 
of sun-kissed lakes and mountain streams, the 
train continues on its way until the upper end 
of Lake Bennett is reached. For twenty-seven 
miles the railway follows the ever-winding 
shores of this lake, the rose-colored mountains 
on the opposite side rising sheer out of the 
water to a height of 5000 feet or more. For 
rates, ete., address Thos Cook & Son, 128 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco. 


Miss Zener—U. S. Lines 

(’T'HE MOST remarkable educational innova- 
tion since the establishment of free 
schools” was the way a prominent educator char- 
acterized the student tours conducted by the 
United States Lines. Student Tours, via tourist 
cabin (which is the improved former third- 
class of the United States Lines), offers the 
tourist, student, teacher, professional man or 
woman, the opportunity of realizing at a modest 
expense what has often been a life time dream, 
—trip to Europe. If the response of last sum- 
mer is. indicative, the people concerned have 
long been waiting for just such an opportunity 
—an ocean crossing at a low cost in comfor- 

table surroundings with congenial company. 
Miss Katherine F. Zener, Box 1337 Stanford 
University is an agent for the U. S. Lines. The 
rates are astonishingly cheap,—22 days in Eu- 


rope for $252.15, including practically all ex- 
penses. 


May Day—Child Health Day, 1925 
Activities Suggested by American Child Health 
Association . 
HURCHES 
Health and Child Welfare sermons. 

Sunday Schools feature Health in any way 
and to any extent desired. 
2. Business Houses 

Window displays featuring Health and Child 
Welfare, combined with May Day decorations. 
3%. Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, etc. 

Plan some definite health activity which espe- 
cially needs doing in the particular community 
for the under-privileged or defective, dependent 
and delinquent children. 

4. Women’s Organizations 

Special Child Health programs at regular 
meetings. Make definite plans for future Child 
Health activities. Co-operate with public schools. 
Lectures and talks on prenatal care, pre-school 
child, sex hygiene, mental hygiene, motherhood, 
diet for overweight or underweight, health in 
play, community Child Health saving. Find 
out what Child Health activities in your com- 
munity are resulting in improved conditions. 
Consult your local Board of Health as to how 
you can be of service. 

5. The Newspapers 

Promete local activities such as—Well Baby 
Clinics; Get-Ready-for-School Clinics; Health 
Conferences, Make local surveys of crippled 


Stanford University 


California 


Summer,Quarter, 1925 


First Term—June 23rd to July 25th. 
Second Term—July 27th to August 29th 


Courses offered in regular college de- 
partments of same character and credit 
value as during other quarters. Special 
opportunities for graduate work for high- 
er degrees. Properly qualified students 
may obtain master’s degree by attend- 
ance at three summer quarters. 

In the School of Education enlarged 
program for teachers and school adminis- 
trators. 

Stanford is a residence university. De- 
lightful living conditions in an ideal sum- 
mer climate. 

Organized week-end outings, public lec- 
tures and entertainments. 


_ For announcement of courses and other 
information, address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER QUARTER 
Box 27, Stanford University, California 


HONOLULU 


and the 


VOLCANO 


Your Vacation Opportunity 
SpEcIAL INCLUSIVE Tour 


to Honolulu (two weeks in Hawaii) in- 
cluding the VOLCANO of KILAUEA, auto 
ride to Pali and Tantalus, hotels, taxi 
rides, etc., $342.50, first class throughout. 


The splendid steamers “Sierra,” “Sono- 
ma” and “Ventura” of the Oceanic Line, 
sailings every 21 days (April 14, May 5, 
May 26, June 16, July 7, etc.). Make reser- 
vations now and secure choice berths. 
Send for descriptive folder. 


OCEANIC STEAMSHIP Co. 
2 Pine St., Phone Douglas 5600, 
San. Francisco 


The line to the South Seas and Aus- 
tralia. Round Pacific Tour, $565 first 
cabin; $395 second cabin. Tour around 
pr —— $1,230 first cabin; $896 second 
ca’ 
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College Centers 
to Scenic Center 


A dozen of the leading American Universities 
will be represented by 28 eminent educators in 
notable graduate or undergraduate courses. “‘Amer- 
ica’s Greatest Summer Faculty.” 


The National 
Summer School 


Combine education and recreation in this pic- 
turesque and cool summering place. Living inex- 
pensive. Routing via Yellowstone Park, if de- 
sired, with stopover privilege for Summer School. 
Use excursion rates. 


Istterm - - + Junel5to July 25 


2ndterm - - - July27to Aug. 29 
\ Tuitionfee - $25 1st term, $35 quarter 


Send for Catalog 
Utah Agricultural 
llege 


in the heart of the Rocries~ 


LOW PRICED TEACHER TOURS TO EUROPE 
22 days in Europe for $252.15; 28 days for $344.90; 40 
days for $365.85; 68 days for $530.55. These prices in- 
clude steamer from New York and return, with gil°trans- 
portation, bus, {baggage and guide expenditures in 
Europe. , 

Write for folders giving full details of all tours. 

KATHARINE F. ZENER 
Box 1337, Stanford Univefsity, California 
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Smith Booth Usher Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


children. Make investigation as to mothers in 
need of mothers’ pensions. Make sanitary and 
fire-hazard inspections of all school. buildings, 
orphanages, etc. Make an invoice of recreational! 
facilities for different ages and in different dis- 
tricts of the town. Offer Public Health pro- 
grams, using local talent with the aid of State 
speakers, films, etc.. Give news items and sug- 
gestions to the local papers. 
6. Every Mother of a Pre-school Child 

Read something recent on child care and have 
child measured, weighed and examined if this 
has not recently been done. 
Every Mother of a School Child 

Visit your child’s school on May ist. Note 
the sanitary conditions from top to bottom, 
especially the toilets, drinking facilities, lava- 
tories, fire hazards, seating, lighting, desks, 
lunch room facilities, recess periods, play- 
grounds, etc. Invite your school child’s teacher 
to your home for a meal. See that the child has 
a physical examination and compare his grades 
with his health grade. Take account of the way 
the home and the school are affecting the health 
of the child. Ask,*what the school is doing 
to form health ‘habits, eH ade 
7. Every Father - , eres ee 


Have a heart-to-heart talk with his adolescent 
boy; visit the school, take an appraising look 
and stop to. consider the condition and nééds of 
the children in the’ conimynity, and his responsi- 
bility; take time “off to enter his children’s 
sports. 

8 Every Child 


Put a health saying or a health verse in every 
May basket. Be as happy as possible and make 
everyone else happy. Keep all the health rules 
on May Day and every other day. 

9. Every School and Every Teacher 


The May Day Health Day Program should 
reflect the result of the year’s health and physi- 
cal education activities and be the occasion fo 
the counting of gains over last year. It should 
be the joyous culmination of the year’s efforts 
rather than a. special madeto-order day. The 
program should be simple and spontaneous 
Parents may be urged to visit the school and see 
the May Day activities which might include an 
exhibition of posters, plays, games,.etc. Every 
teacher should begin now to take stock and 
set up improvement plans, 


The California Kindergarten-Primary Associa- 
tion, Southern Section, met recently at. Santa 
Barbara. This group of people -.interested in 
kindergarten-primary education is one of the 
six sections of the state organization known 4s 
the California Kindergarten-Primary Associa- 
tion. Other sections are distributed geographi- 
cally throughout the state. The Southern Sec- 
erra Educational News 
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tion represents a previously existing group, 
reorganized last year, after the state organization 
was perfected, as a part of the state organiza- 
tion. There are, at present, 485 members. In 
addition to these, there are three groups of asso- 
ciate undergraduate members from the three 
training schools in Southern California, the Uni- 
versity of California, Southern Branch, Miss 
Fulmer’s School and Broadoaks School, which 
have a total of three hundred thirty members. 
This gives the Southern Section a membership 
of 815 kindergarten and primary teachers, super- 
visors, principals, supervising principals and 
superintendents. The work is carried on through 
six officers and ten working committees. 

The Southern Section extends from Santa Bar- 
bara southward to San Diego. The meetings are 
held on the first Saturday of each month, every 
alternate meeting being held in Los Angeles 
and the other meetings in the various towns 
of Southern California. This year, the meet- 
ings in Los Angeles have been held at the Bilt- 
more Hotel, which is to be the headquarters for 
the International Kindergarten Union Conven- 
tion, to be held in Los Angeles, in July, 1925, 

Excellent programs have been carried out at 
the meetings this year. In addition to special 
musical numbers, there have been addresses by 
educational leaders, among whom are: State 
Superintendent Will C. Wood; Dr. E. C. Moore, 
Dr. Junius L. Meriam and Dr. Shepard I. Franz 
of the University of California, Southern Branch; 
Miss Katheririe L. McLaughlin, President of the 
State Organization; Miss Barbara Greenwood, 
President of the Southern Section; and Miss 
M. Madilene Veverka, Chairman of the Local 
Executive Committee for the International Kin- 
dergarten Union Convention. A large part of 
the work has centered about the preparation 
for the International Convention. 

The activities of the Southern Section have 
been recorded in a bulletin which has, thus far, 
had three issues and will have a fourth issue 
at the close of the year. 

The meeting at Santa Barbara was a decided 
success. There was a large representation from 
the University of California, Southern Branch, 
from the various State Teachers’ Colleges over 
the state and from the cities and towns. The 
noon luncheon at the Paseo De la Guerra was 
followed by the afternoon meeting at the Lin- 
coln Kindergarten, where Dr. Catherine Cox, 
Director of the California Bureau of Juvenile 
Research, Whittier State School, spoke on “The 
Kindergarten and Primary Education of the 
Young Genius.” Music for the program was fur- 
nished by the Santa Barbara Kindergarten Or- 
chestra. Some time was given to planning for 
the International Kindergarten Union Conven- 
tion which is coming to Los Angeles next sum- 
mer. Guests at the meeting were entertained 
by Santa Barbara members with a drive over the 
beautiful Santa Barbara district during the 
morning hours. All in attendance at the meet- 
ing report a most enjoyable week end, due to 
the hospitality of Miss Vesta Gilson, Supervisor 
of Kindergartens, and her corps of teachers. 


A selected Spelling bibliography by Alice A. 
Kelley Russell, in the Elementary English Re- 
view for December, 1924, will be useful to 
workers in this field. 


Miss Swope’s Summer School 


Santa Cruz Session, June 29 to July 17 
Long Beach Session, July 27 to August 14 


The Course at each session includes methods, sugges- 
tiens and plans in both primary and advanced reading, 
arithmetic, language, spelling, history, geography, sense 
training, occupational work, fine arts, industrial arts, 
story telling, dramatization, music, psychology and tests, 
penmanship, physical education, folk dancing, American- 
ization work, problems of the rural school, school man- 
agement and sand table and project work. 

The courses this year not only include the work of 
the first six grades but much of the seventh and eighth 
grade work. Everything given can be taken right into 
the school room and used. The bulletins do away with 
the taking of notes and make the work usable and 
definite. An unusually strong faculty of experienced 
instructors. 

Tuition for the entire course in each session, $35.00. 

Write for folder with full information 
MISS CAROLINE SWOPE 
837 Linden Avenue, Long Beach, California 


INGRAM TOURS 
Mailing Address, P. O. Box 222 
2023 Delaware Street Berkeley, Calif. 


SUMMER VACATION TOURS TO THE EAST 
Recreational and Educational 
Starting June 19—About Six Weeks 
TOUR No. 1—General Sightseeing: 

Trip through Pacific Coast towns, Pacific northwest, 
inland passage to Prince Rupert, through: beautiful Ca- 
nadian Rockies, Niagara Falls, White Mountains to Bos- 
ton. In New York several days. Atlantic City, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, D. C., Chicago, Pikes Peak, Salt 
Lake. Sightseeing at all important points. Prices as low 


as $545.00, including hotel meals enroute, sightseeing, 
fares, etc. 


TOUR No. 2—University Columbia Summer Session: 

Same as Tour No. 1 up to New York, hotel accommo- 
dation furnished at university houses, and return ticket 
to Oakland or Los Angeles. Rates as low as $520.00 in- 
cluding all expenses except tuition at University and 
return meals efiroute home. 


TOUR No. 3— 

A special tour to the N. E. A. Convention, with a 
wealth of vacation sightseeing, hotels, Pullmans, meals 
and all fares included. Prices reasonable. Sent upon 
request. 


All service enroute is STRICTLY FIRST CLASS with 
minimum rate berths on steamers and Standard Pullmans 
throughout. 

Booklet upon request—Phone, Thornwall 4528 


Any person going to Europe could go with us for small 
cost as far as New York. Most European tours start 
from New York. 


Baco BATIK Dyes 


Packed in 2-ounce tins—Shipped Parcel 
Post. A wide assortment of highly con- 
centrated colors covering every require- 
ment. Used generally by artists and com- 
mercial houses. Write for list with prices. 


BACHMEIER & COMPANY, Inc. 


452 West 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Department 10 


ROLLER NUT B42", VISES 


are giving satisfaction in school shops 
everywhere. 

Simple, strong 

and refined in 

construction. 

ABERNATHY 
Vise & Tool Co. 
2842 West 26th 
Chicago, Ill. 
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The New Book by 
NICHOLAS RICCIARDI 


Commissioner of Vocational Education 
of California 


The Boy and His Future 


Teachers’ and parents alike will find this 
book a revelation of helpfulness in giving 
the boy guidance in preparing for the place 
in life for which he is best fitted. “This book 
represents a pioneer effort.’—Robert J. Leon- 
ard, Ph. D., Director of the School of Educa- 
tion in Columbia University. $1.25. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


35 West 32ND STREET New YorK 


Mr. Harry H. Hall is wel- 
comed to the West as the 
new representative of the 
Milton Bradley Company. 
His work will be chiefly in 
Southern California and 
Arizona. Mr. Hall comes to 
California with a splendid 
record of service with the 
Elson Art Publishing Com- 
pany and Houghton Mifflin 
Company. His work has 
been in New England; he 
is a graduate of Bowdoin 


College and his father, Reverend John C. Hall, 
a noted Congregational minister attained high 
rank and degrees at Bowdoin and Harvard. 
Mr. Hall has specialized in fine arts, manual and 
industrial arts and handicrafts and is well 
qualified to represent the rapidly expanding 
lines of Milton Bradley Company. 


Catalina Island, a few years ago, boasted 
only a small elementary school. Now she points 
with pride to the splendid Avalon High School, 
now under construction. The cornerstone was 
laid in December. Avalon High School will be 
a complete and modern school plant, with good 
equipment throughout. 


An exeeptionally bright student in the Port- 
land, Oregon, high school from which she gradu- 
ates next June, Julia Sutherland Groo, winner 
of the first prize, a $15,000 home, in the Inter- 
national Home Lighting Contest, has always 
enjoyed writing. When the contest was an- 
nounced in Portland, she immediately began to 
study the subject of Home Lighting. Miss Groo 
is exceedingly popular with her classmates. Be- 
fore entering high school she attended schools 


in Salt Lake City, Utah; she was born in Ogden, 
Utah, 


California Teachers’ Association, Bay Section 
Treasurer’s Report, Dec. 31, 1924 
E. G. Gridley, Secretary-Treasurer 
Association Funds: 
Jan. 1, 1924, balance 
Income: 
From Dues 
From Interest 


$ 3,696.52 


Expenditures: 

State dues 

Office equipment 
N.E.A,. delegates 
Office Room rent 
Telephone expense 
Secretary clerical 
Bay Section traveling 
Secretary miscellaneous. 
Secretary’s Salary 
President’s expense 
Dishonored checks 


$11,696.00 
175.60 
1,000.00 
175.00 
36.00 
250.00 
243.76 
211.04 
250.00 
373.10 


$14,416.50 

Dec. 31, Balance Associated Funds $ 7,225.20 
Institute Funds: 
Income from superintendents 
Paid speakers 
Expenses of unpaid speakers... 
Printing 
Auditorium loud speaker.. 
Postage, phone, drayage 
Section chairman expenses.... 
Music bills 
Clerical help of secretary...... 
President’s expenses outs 
Secretary’s incidentals 
Secretary’s lost salary— 

19 half days, $133.95 
¥% of Secretary’s salary, $250.. 


$ 2,720.00 


Balance in Institute Fund 
Dec. 31, Summary of Cash on hand: 
Institute Funds 
Association Funds 


$7,253.48 


Dec. 31, 1924, Total 


The Institute Fund above does not include 
$1,230 paid by San Francisco City and County 
directly to the speakers; neither does it include 
$225 in transit from other City and County 
Superintendents. 

Auditors’ Report—January 17, 1925 


San Francisco, Calif. 
To the California Teachers’ Association—bay 
Section Council. 

We, the undersigned members of the Auditing 
Committee of the Bay Section Council, have 
audited the books of Secretary E. G. Gridley 
and find the statements to be correct showing 
a net balance of $7,253.48. 

We wish to commend the Secretary for his 
very efficient method of keeping his books and 
rendering his statements. 

(Signed) ,Clara M. Partridge 
John S. Drew 
Edgar E. Muller, Chairmen 
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